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quartet 


John Lewis piano 
Milt Jackson vipranarp 
Percy Heath sass 


Connie Kay prums 


JAZZ SERIES 


The Modern Jazz Quartet 
at Music Inn 


Oh, Bess, Oh, where’s my Bess; A fugue for 


Music Inn*; Two degrees East, 

three degrees West; Serenade*; Fun*; 
Sun dance; The man that got away; 

A morning in Paris; Variation No.1 on 
‘God rest ye merry, gentlemen’ 


*with guest artist JIMMY GIUFFRE 
LTZ-K 15085 


Fontessa 
Versailles; Angel eyes; 
Fontessa; Over the rainbow; Bluesology; 


Willow weep for me; Woodyn you 
LTZ-K 15022 


The quartet 


Softly as in a morning sunrise; Love 


me, pretty baby; Heart and soul; True blues 


with KENNY CLARKE (drums) 


instead of Connie Kay 
EZ-C 19019 (EP 45 rpm record) 


There are several other LPs on the London Jazz 
Series label featuring members of the Quartet 


London Records division of The Decca Record Company Ltd 1-3 Brixton Road London SW9 
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It has been our habit in recent months 
to use on our cover a photograph of 
some visiting jazz notable. The supply 
of photographs. and of course notables, 
has been steady and the whole thing 
tied in very nicely. 

But this month, the season for gifts, 
we decided to give ourselves a present 
and so have used as a cover picture a 
photograph of our favourite jazzman— 
Earl Hines. It is a happy picture of a 
happy character who enjoys life to the 
full. We have been fortunate enough to 
spend quite some time in his company 
recently, and were even present at a 
recording session which took place in 
Paris. But for the Union the session 
would have taken place here, but they 
decreed otherwise and so we skipped 
over the Channel where the regulations 
governing foreign musicians are not quite 
so rigid. 

The session was, taken all round, an 
exceptional one. Earl got fifteen numbers 
on tape between the hours of 9.30 p.m. 
and 2 a.m.—a herculean feat considering 
he had with him a bassist and drummer, 
who although co-operative to the fullest 
degree, were not familiar with some of 
the tunes Earl wanted to play. This 
business of a choice of rhythm men for 
the session was, to put it mildly, an 
unhappy story. Before we left London 
various drummers and bassists had been 
suggested as suitable for Earl, and the 
Paris studios had been informed accord- 
ingly. On arrival however we were told 
that the choice of musicians available 
was going to be severely limited, owing 
to a big jazz concert being held that 
night at which all the best men were 
playing. Well, we still don’t know where 
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that concert took place, and nor for 
that matter did that know-all and see- 
all of Paris jazz, Mezz Mezzrow, whom 
we met after the session. But we do know 
the drummer we had specifically asked 
for, Kansas Fields, was not working that 
night and had not even been contacted 
neither had Pierre Michelot, our choice 
as bass player for the session. It was a 
pity we didn’t get the musicians we asked 
for, as a really first class rhythm 
team would have made just that 
difference. As to the reason we didn’t get 
complete co-operation in this matter, 
we don’t know the answer, and think 
perhaps it is better left a mystery, Let 
us hasten to add however that the 
engineering staff were splendid and help- 
ed Earl in every way possible. 

From the tunes recorded, the slow “‘l 
Got It Bad”; a very swingy “Royal 
Garden Blues” (what good piano music 
this tune makes, in the right hands!); 
a most exciting ‘Makin’ Whoopee”; 
and two fast swingers. “S’Wonderful” 
and “Hallelujah” stand out in our 
memory as the pick from a very note- 
worthy session. 

Still on about Hines, we were very 
pleased to see him placed first in the 
Melody Maker critics poll—a _ well 
deserved honour. That the readers’ poll 
in the same paper only accredited him 
with a sixth of the votes awarded to 
Brubeck didn’t worry us unduly. Ever 
since we can remember real jazz has 
always been overshadowed by some 
pseudo variation currently in vogue. It is 
our contention that the Schoenberg- 
influenced cocktail piano as practised so 
efficiently by Brubeck is a style which 
will not live, but will fade into the 
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background, no doubt to be replaced by 
whatever pretentious musical nonsense 
is in store for us tomorrow. 

And finally a little anecdote which 
may amuse you, The scene is the arrival 
hall at London airport where Stanley 
Dance, in company with the editor, 
awaits the arrival of Earl Hines. 

“Is anyone here to meet Earl Hines?” 
—a disembodied voice echoes through the 
vast hall. 

Feeling a litle conspicuous we made 
our way to the Enquiries Desk, to be 
greeted by a stern looking individual. 
He announced himself as the Immigra- 
tion Officer and said he was holding 
someone called Hines on a plane, as he 
had no work permit. 

We assured him that Hines hadn't 
come back to work, but was here on 
holiday. Fixing us with a cold, un- 
believing eye he desired to know our 
names. ‘Traill’ passed without comment, 
but ‘Dance’ was just a little too much 
for him. 

“Ah, dance.” he cried, “then this 
musician Earl Hines is to play for a 
dance is he?” 

With some difficulty we disentangled 
ourselves and_ straightened out the 
situation to the satisfaction of everybody 
concerned. 


WRONG NAME 


The clarinettist in the photograph of 
Earl Hines band (Lightly & Politely, 
November issue) was not: Joe Darens- 
bourg as per caption, but was of course 
Darnell Howard. Our apologies to both. 

Seasonal greetings to you all. 

The Editor 
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The fourth edition of this annual poll presented the usual difficulties and some 
72 records were named. All the voters had taken part before, with the exception 
of Yannick Bruynoghe, Brian Harvey and Steve Voce. Their co-operation has 
been very much appreciated. 

The rules were the same as last year, viz: 

(1) Ten records to be selected, one in each of the five categories, Traditional, 
Mainstream, Modern, Piano and Vocal, each voter thus being able to 
emphasize the category in which he is most interested. 

(2) One hundred points to be allocated, not more than thirty and not less 
than five to any one record, with five deducted for each omission where 
less than ten records selected. 

(3) The year for the purpose of the poll to cover records reviewed in “Jazz 
Journal” from December, 1956, to November, 1957, inclusive. 

Participants were asked to adhere as far as possible to the meanings generally 
understood for the terms applied to the different categories. 

The way the points were allotted shows how this worked: 

Traditional 273; Mainstream 708; Modern 232; Vocal 315; Piano 262. 

The decline in the traditional vote may well be rectified by Louis Armstrong 
next year, when it is also to be hoped that more unanimity as to what constitutes 
a good modern record will prevail. Owing to delay in the distribution of Vogue 
LAE 12067 (Earl Plays Fats), this record was not heard by all the voters in 
time, and it is proposed to make it available for voting purposes in next year’s poll. 
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THE TOP TWENTY JAZZ 


Jimmy Rushing 
Duke Ellington 
Earl Hines 
Johnny Hodges 
Harry Edison 
Joe Turner 

Duke Ellington Sidemen 
Buck Clayton 
Art Tatum 

10 Wilbur de Paris 
11 Earl Hines 

12 Erroll Garner 

13. Louis Armstrong 
14 Count Basie 

15 Dodds and Ory 
16 Miles Davis 

17 Jack Teagarden 
18 Lionel Hampton 
19 Thelonious Monk 
20 Art Tatum 


The following breakdown shows how points were allotted by label, the figure in 
parenthesis referring to the number of records selected by the voters: 


Philips (14) 472 
Columbia (11) 383 
London (12) 220 
Vanguard (1) 168 
Vogue (10) 165 
H.M.V. (5) 154 
Capitol (5) 87 


Esquire (3) 30 


Vogue-Coral (2) 30 


Parlophone (2 23 
Brunswick (2) 20 
EmArcy (1) 13 
Decca (1) 10 
Mercury (1) 
Nixa (1) 5 
Tempo (1) 5 


In the individual selections which follow, these abbreviations are used: T- 
Traditional; MS—Mainstream; MO—Modern; P—Piano; V—Vocal. 


JEFF ALDAM 
Louis Armstrong 
Philips BBL 7134 T—15 
Lionel Hampton 
Columbia 33CX 10063 MS—15 
Buck Clayton 
Philips BBL 7129 MS—15 
Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7179 MO—10 
Art Tatum 
Columbia 33C 9039 P—10 
Earl Hines 
Vogue LAE 12067 P—10 
Jimmy Rushing 
Vanguard PPT 12016 V—10 
Marie Knight 
Brunswick OE.9283 V— 5 
Little Walter 
London REU. 1061 V— 5 
10 Thelonious Monk 


Esquire 20-075 MO— 5 


CATEGORY 
WINNERS 1957 = 


— 


Another year in which the output of 
noteworthy records has exceeded the 
time available to play them, My short- 
list contained more than two dozen 
“possibles”. I finally decided to rule out 
re-issues—with one vital exception, Vol. 
1 of the Armstrong Story. Other “trad” 
records fell far short of perfection. 
Vogue’s excellent Clayton and Hampton 
Paris sets contained previously available 
material; so did part of the commendably 
large volume of Ellingtonia of all 
periods, full band and sidemen, on 
various labels. Some Basies, a Braff and 
Buddy Johnson’s Mercury set (a personal 


favourite) just failed to merit inclusion. 

Monk rated higher than Vogue’s Chico 
Hamiltons, novel though they were. In 
the absence of a “miscellaneous” cate- 
gory, however, my first modern choice 
must be the controversial and satirical 
“A Drum Is A Woman”; after all, 
modern does not only mean bop, and 
Duke is way ahead. The Rushing was 
an easy choice, but how do you classify 
Little Walter’s harmonica blues? No 
apologies for including Tatum twice— 
with Hamp and with his own Trio. Who 
said Art didn’t swing? 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD 
1 New Orleans Jazz 
Brunswick LAT 8146 T—12 
2 Dodds and Ory 
Philips BBL 7136 T—12 
3 Jimmie Noone 
Parlophone GEP 8605 T— 8 
4 Albert Ammons 
Brunswick OE 9325—MS— 8 
5 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7133 MS—10 
6 Gene Ammons 
Esquire 20-078 MO— 7 
7 Cripple Clarence Lofton 
Vogue EPV 1209 P— 8 
8 Erroll Garner 
Philips BBL 7106 P— 8 
9 Joe Turner 
London LTZ-K 15053 W—I15 
10 Jimmy Rushing 
Vanguard PPT 12016 V—12 


MAINSTREAM RECORD OF THE 
YEAR 

1 Duke Ellington 

Philips BBL 7133 104 points 

Earl Hines 

H.M.V. DLP 1132 100 

3 Johnny Hodges 


N 


Columbia 33CX 10055 94 ,, 


MODERN RECORD OF THE 
YEAR 
1 Miles Davis 
Capitol T 762 31 points 
2 Dave Brubeck 
Vogue LAE 12048 20 ,, 
3 Jazz West Coast 


Vogue LAE 12038 20 ,, 
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THE YEAR 


D BY} STANLEY DANCE 


RECORDS OF THE YEAR 
Vanguard PPT 12016 - 168 points 
Philips BBL 7133 
H.M.V. DLP 1132 ‘bon 
Columbia 33CX 10055 
Columbia 33CX 10087 86) 
London LTZ-K_ 15053 GR 4; 
Philips BBL 7163 
Philips BBL 7129 > ae 
Columbia 33C 9039 
London LTZ-K_ 15024 
Vogue LAE 12067 
Philips BBL 7106 a 
Philips BBL 7124 40 
Columbia 33CX 10088 561-55 
Philips BBL 7136 56>. 
Capitol T.762 
Capitol T.721 28 
Columbia 33CX 10063 
London LTZ-V 15071 
Columbia 33C 9033 


A very fruitful year, both in jazz re- 
cords and visitors. It is hard to make 
a selection, for so many good things 
must be left out, including Buck Clayton. 
Spirituals. Rosetta Tharpe, Victoria 
Spivey. King Pleasure, Fats Domino, 
Louis Jordan, and more Ellington. And 
right at the end, the magnificent Alan 
Lomax “Murderer’s Home”. 

A wonderful year for vocal music, It 
is good to see Rhvthm and Blues still 
so active, and Gospel Music—which will 
become much more important as time 
goes by—is arousing interest. And so too 
is Folk Music which. perhaps under the 
influence of skiffle, has taken on a new 
lease of life. So recommended for all 
skifflers, folklorists, and everyone except 
those unforturates who despise their own 
culture, is “Folk Music Today” (H.M.V. 
DLP 1143). 

ERNEST BORNEMAN 
1 Louis Armstrong 
Philips BBL 7134 T—I5 
Louis Armstrong 
Parlophone GEP 8627 T—15 
3 Sidney Bechet 
Vogue LAE 12037 T—15 
4 Roy Eldridge 
Vogue 45 V 2373 MS—10 
5 Muddy Waters 
London REU 1060 V—10 
6 Mahalia Jackson 
Vogue EPV 1199 V—10 
7 Erroll Garner 
Philips BBL 7106 P—10 


tr 


8 Louis Jordan 

Mercury MPT 7521 MS— 5 
9 Duke Ellington 

Philips BBL 7179 MS— 5 

10 Miles Davis 
Capitol T 762 MO— 5 
I would have preferred to vote for a 
new 1957 recording as best of the year, 
but although I’m not one of those nostal- 
gic Hot Five worshippers, I can’t think 
of any 1957 Louis recording that equals 
the two reissues of his best work of the 
past. If the other tracks had been of 
the same calibre, I would also have voted 
for LAT 8146, Brunswick’s “New 
Orleans Jazz” reissue, simply because it 
contains one of the greatest records ever 
made—*‘219 Blues’—one of the few that 
feature jazz's two prime originators, 
Louis and Bechet, together. Eldridge’s 
French session with Bolling at the piano 
is, I think, the best he ever played in 
all his life. This is the logical develop- 
ment of Louis’ early style into a modern 
idiom—no_ plagiarism, but complete 
emulation of the noblest trumpet style 
ever to come out of jazz. As one of 
those senile old men who look to jazz 
primarily for timing, I don’t apologize 
for ranking Louis Jordan as high as | 
have done. This is also a payment of a 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Jordan: few 
men have entertained me more. Muddy 
Waters made the best rock ‘n’ roll re- 
cord of the year and managed to keep 
it in traditional blues idiom. Joe Turner 
and Jimmy Rushing, two of my favour- 
ite singers, failed to get the accompani- 
ment they deserved in their LPs: the 
rhythm section was cloggy and_ the 
arrangements poor: thus my preference 
for Muddy Waters and Mahalia. I’ve 
already had my say about “A Drum Is 
A Woman’—the best musical joke of 
the year, and some marvellous jazz as 
a free bonus into the bargain. Although 
I have little emotional sympathy with 
modern jazz, I can’t ignore the genuine 
pioneer work of the Miles Davis group 
in exploring the lonesome never-never 
land of post-bop on Capitol T 762— 
certainly the most serious sample of 
scored modern jazz that I have heard. 
Altogether a good, but not a great year 

for jazz records, 


JIMMY RUSHING 
VANGUARD PPT 12016 


YANNICK BRUYNOGHE 
1 Wilbur De Paris 
London LTZ K 15024 T—10 
Ellington Sidemen 
Philips BBL 7163 MS—10 
3 Stuff Smith 
Columbia CX 10093 MS—1I5 
4 Earl Hines 
H.M.V. DLP 1132 MS—10 
5 Buck Clayton 
Philips BBL 7129 MS— 5 
6 Ellington 
Philips BBL 7133 MO—15 
7 Erroll Garner at the Sea 
Philips BBL 7106 P—10 
8 Art Tatum 
Columbia 33C 9033 P—10 
9 Blind Lemon Jefferson 
London AL 3564 V—10 
10 Buck Clayton-Jimmy Rushing 
Philips BBL 7105 V— 5 

I guess that some veople will consider 
that the Ellineton at Newport record 
does not belong the so-called 
“modern” category. Same old question: 
what is “modern”? 

I've always had the feeling that their 
should be a special category for reissues, 
which would make things clearer. 

On the choice itself, I have no special 
comments. I think it soeaks for itself. I 
would have liked more variety but 
apparently there was none to be found 
this year. 


to 


BOB BURNS 
1 Jazz West Coast 
Vogue LAE 12038 MO—15 
Ellington at Newport 
Philips BBL 7133 MS—10 
3 Wilbur de Paris N.N.O.J. 
London LTZ-K15024 T—10 
4 Jimmy Rushing 
Vanguard PPT 12016 V—10 
5 Art Tatum 
Columbia 33CX 10053 P—10 
6 Stan Getz and Bob Brookmeyer 
Columbia 33CX 10082 MO— 5 
7 Ellingtonia *56 
Columbia 33CX 10055 MS— 5 
8 Count Basie 
Columbia 33CX 10088 MS—I5 


P{ANO RECORD OF THE 
YEAR 

1 Art Tatum 
Columbia 33C 9039 57 points 
Earl Hines 

Vogue LAE 12067 50 
3. Erroll Garner 

Philips BBL 7106 33 


tr 


TRADITIONAL RECORD OF THE 
YEAR 
1 Wilbur de Paris 
London LTZ-K 15024 52 points 
2 Louis Armstrong 
Philips BBL 7134 40 
3 Dodds and Ory 
Philips BBL 7136 ,, 


VOCAL RECORD OF THE YEAR 
YEAR 

1 Jimmy Rushing 

Vanguard PPT 12016 158 points 
2 Joe Turner 

London LTZ-K 15053 68 
3 Jimmy Rushing 

Philips BBL 7105 14 
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9 Dave Brubeck at Oberlin 
Vogue LAE 12048 MO—10 
10 Alan Clare Trio 
Decca DFE 6391 MO—10 

In the age of Long Players the task 
of picking the best records is a difficult 
one as there is so much material on 
each, the standard is bound to vary. 
When I look at my list I find I’ve man- 
aged to include nearly all my favourite 
musicians, especially on the first one 
‘Jazz West Coast’. Forget the stupid tag, 
it is a mixture of small and large groups 
with greats like Zoot Sims, Clifford 
Brown, Bud Shank, Claude Williamson, 
Chet Baker, Gerry Mulligan etc. all 
blowing swinging jazz. The Ellington in 
my list is like the main course of a good 
meal—even in concerts he and his musi- 
cians still retain that uninhibited carefree 
approach so vital to jazz. 

Jimmy Rushing’s healthy shouting has 
been in my ears since I was fourteen and 
he is as much a part of jazz as is the 
Count, Lester and Freddie Green, Art 
Tatum can make me glad I'm alive every 
day—and especially on this year’s issues. 

Stan Getz has come out of his in- 
trovert shell and joined the ranks of the 
greats, as well as being a genius tech- 
nically. Basie has his best ever band and 
we are lucky it has been recorded so 
well. Brubeck is original and is advanc- 
ing standards in the modern field, and 
has complete courage of his own 
convictions. 

Alan Clare is Britain’s greatest jazz- 
player and it is time a whole lot of 
people other than a few appreciative 
musicians woke up to the fact. I 
apologise for mentioning a record on 
which I happened to be featured on a 
couple of tracks, but it is the only issue 
this year of Alan Clare’s and therefore 
I included it, The man is a genius and 
I'm grateful to him for many hours of 
musical pleasure. 


DAVE CAREY 
1 Louis Armstrong 
Philips BBL 7134 T—10 
Eddie Condon 
Philips BBL 7173 T—10 
3 Ellington Sidemen 
Philips BBL 7163 MS—15 
4 Ruby Braff 
Philips BBL 7130 MS—10 
5 Edgar Sampson 
Vogue-Coral LVA 9039 MS—10 
6 Earl Hines 
H.M.V. DLP 1132 MS—10 
7 Harry Edison 
Columbia 33CX 10087 MO— 5 
8 Earl Hines 
Vogue LAE 12067 P—10 
9 Jimmy Rushing 
* Vanguard PPT 12016 V—10 
10 Joe Turner 
London LTZ-K 15053 V—10 
As usual, I have limited my choice 
to LP’s and have chosen those offering 
reasonably consistent quality in prefer- 
ence to ones with a few really excellent 
tracks and much padding. I have tried to 
avoid reissues from 78's already issued 
in G.B., though not with complete 
success. 
A few comments on the various groups 


tw 


In the traditional category. it was a 
toss up between the Louis and the 


Dodds/Ory discs. Good though George 
Mitchell is, I found, on reflection, that 
the Hot Fives had given me more 
pleasure, due to Louis’ warm personal 
imprint upon them. It did not seem 
proportionate to include both at the 
exclusion of the Condon item, which is 
an example of this group at its best. 
Condon’s great contribution to jazz is 
often glossed over all too quickly these 
days. 

The mainstream section was a great 
problem, with so many fine records to 
choose from. Two which would have 
been well in the running were disquali- 
fied: Jazz Giants on EJT 751 (not to be 
confused with the rather nasty Jazz 
Giants °56) because of soulless “editing” 
during the transition from 78's to LP, 
and the Hughes/Carter Orchestra on LK 
4173, which had suffered tonally in the 
process, being almost devoid of bass. 
With so much bass cut, it would have 
been quite practicable to have included 
the other two titles from these sessions 
instead of leaving out two from different 
78's. In fact, they could all have been 
put on the disc with a sufficiency of 
bass response as well! 

I have still to be won over to the 
cool cult and, because any modern 
sound which swings tends to be regarded 
as mainstream, some may disagree with 
my choice of the Edison LP for the 
modern category. If so, they are at 
liberty to replace it by the Hodges 
“Ellingtonia °56° LP, which I should 
have liked to put in somewhere! 

As a general rule, I dislike the 
“Charlie Plays Harry” gimmick and far 
too records, particularly of 
pianists, have been issued of this type. 
Nevertheless, I make on excuse for 
choosing “Earl Plays Fats”, for reasons 
obvious at first hearing. 

There were many good vocal LP's 
(AND EP’S) which I was forced to leave 
out. I recall especially those by Billie 
Holiday, Ella Fitzgerald (and with Louis), 
Connee Boswell, Kay Starr (on London 
HAU .. . stands for Hacked About 
Unmercifully, no doubt!), Carmen 
McRae, Georgia Gibbs and Teddi King 
but I have mustered all my strength and 
renounced the women entirely (it says 
here). Messrs. Rushing and Turner made 
the grade by reason of their close jazz 
affinity, to say nothing of their outstand- 
ing accompaniments. 

Finally, I should mention that several 
items would have been awarded more 
points but for the fact that it would 
have necessitated devaluing others, so | 
have thought in terms of a maximum of 
twenty, rather than thirty as stated in 
the rules. 


STANLEY DANCE 


1 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7133 MS—15 
2. Johnny Hodges 
Columbia 33CX 10055 MS—1I5 
3 Jimmy Rushing 
Vanguard PPT 12016 V—15 
4 Earl Hines 
H.M.V. DLP 1132 MS—15 
5 Art Tatum 
Columbia 33C 9039 P—10 
6 Stuff Smith 
Columbia 33CX 10093 MS—10 
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7 Little Walter 
London RE-U 1061 T— 5 
8 Thelonious Monk 
Esquire 20.075 MO— 5 
9 Buck Clayton 
Philips BBL 7129 MS— 5 
10 Harry Edison 
Columbia 33CX 10087 MS—. 5 
The main difficulty this year lay with 
the dismal dishes of traditional and 
modern music. That provided by Monk 
is at least tasty, if sharp. With Little 
Walter, I may seem to stretch a category 
a bit, but it seems to me that his wonder- 
ful little record is more truly traditional 
than many of the stumbling essays in 
Dixieland. | have avoided reissues with 
the exception of the Earl Hines on 
H.M.V. This record has especial signific- 
ance for me in that, unlike such other 
notable collections as The Ellington Side- 
men (Philips BBL 7163), New Orleans 
Jazz (Brunswick LAT 8146) and ‘The 
Louis Armstrong Story (Philips BBL 
7134), it is representative of an artist and 
a band that have never yet received the 
credit they deserve. The records I most 
regret omitting are Lionel Hampton 
(Columbia 33CX 10063), Murderers’ 
Home (Nixa NJL-11), Negro Spirituals 
(Vogue LAE 12033) and A Night At The 
Apollo (Vanguard PPL 11004). 


KEITH GOODWIN 
1 Miles Davis 
Capitol T 762 MO—18 
2 Cy Touft 


Vogue LAE 12040 MO—14 
3 Gerry Mulligan 
EmArcy EJL 1259 MO—13 
4 Jimmy Rushing 
Philips BBL 7166 V—Ii1 
5 Buck Clayton 
Philips BBL 7129 M—10 
Harry Edison 
Columbia 33CX 10087 MS— 8 
Miles Davis 
Esquire 32-028 MO— 8 
Milt Jackson-Lucky Thompson 
London LTZ-C 15074 MO— 8 
5 


NH 


Art Tatum 

Columbia 33C 9033 P— 
10 Jack Teagarden 
Capitol T.721 T— 


Frankly, I’m rather disappointed with 
the standard of the majority of the 
records released over the past year, The 
traditional releases have been unexciting, 
to say the least, and although the modern 
issues have been consistently acceptable, 
few, I feel, are of lasting value. It’s been 
a good year, however for followers of 
the so-called “mainstream” idiom, and 
I'm bound to admit that few of the 
ge in this category have disappoin- 
ted m 

The. 1948/49 titles in the Miles Davis 
reissue set (Capitol) are important be- 
cause they constitute a major advance- 
ment in jazz, and the far-reaching 
arrangements and solos of Davis, Mulli- 
gan, Lee Konitz, J. J. Johnson, ete are 
worthy of close inspection. I have in- 
cluded the Esquire Miles Davis on 
account of the unpretentious and unin- 
hibited quality of the music. The Cy 
Touff album (fine solos here by Harry 
Edison) is the best thing yet to originate 
from the West Coast, and the Mulligan 
Sextet programme is easily his most 
successful and productive album to date. 
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Jimmy Rushing’s LP is nothing short of 
superb (excellent backing here by Buck 
Clayton’s band), and Buck’s own album 
falls only a few degrees short of the 
standard he set with his magnificent 
“Hucklebuck” record. The Edison album 
includes some pleasing Ben Webster 
tenor, and quiet, relaxed, small combo 
modern jazz could hardly be better re- 
presented than by the provocative Milt 
Jackson-Lucky Thompson “Jazz Skyline” 
London LP. The delightful Teagarden 
set is a happy, spirited affair, and the 
Art Tatum release goes a long way to 
proving that the world will be many, 
many years older before another pianist 
of his unlimited capabilities is found. 
Unavoidable omissions from my list 
include two fine Basie albums—*Basie’s 
Back In Town” (Philips) and “April In 
Paris” (Columbia): “Ellingtonia °56” 
(Columbia); “Ellington At Newport” 
(Philips); Jimmy Rushing (Vanguard); 
“Joe Turner—Boss Of The _ Blues” 
(London); Chico Hamilton Vol. 1. 
(Vogue); Kai Winding (Philips); “The 
Ellington Sidemen” (Philips); Wilbur De 
Paris (London); and the Victor Feldman 
Quartet/Big Band albums (Tempo). 


BRIAN HARVEY 
| Harry Edison 
Columbia 33CX 10087 MS—20 
Earl Hines Orchestra 
H.M.V. DLP 1132 T—17 
3. Thelonious Monk 


to 


London LTZ 15071 P—15 
4 Johnny Hodges 
Columbia 33CX 10055 MS—10 
Miles Davis 
Capitol T762 MO— 8 


6 Fats Waller (organ solos) 
H.M.V. 7EG8191 P— 7 
7 Warne Marsh 


London LTZ 15080 MO— 7 
8 Count Basie 
Columbia 33CX 10088 MS— 6 
9 Victor Feldman 
Tempo TAP 12 MO— 5 
10 Nat ‘King’ Cole 
Cantal UCT 6133... VO—.5 


Normal conditions limit a majority of 
critics listening to a few of the new 
issues, at least | would imagine that they 
find it difficult to hear anything. As I 
work as the manager of a record shop 
I have the doubtful pleasure of doing 
just that, consequently my choice is 
much harder than if I were a ‘normal’ 
enthusiast. The main comment I would 
have on my own choice is this: Prior 
to the visit of the Hines-Teagarden All 
Stars I frequently wondered why Stan- 
ley Dance and S.T. perpetually raved 
about the “Fatha”. After hearing him 
I can only wonder why I was so blind 
for so long, thus a Hines record (a fine 
one) is my second choice. 

One last comment; in all Polls the 
drawback is that there are so many 
records missed that should be included, 
I would suggest that all JJ readers at 
the end of a year look back thru’ the 
JJ reviews and see what they have 
missed ! 


MAX JONES 
1 Jimmy Rushing 
Vanguard PPT 12016 T-—-16 
2 Joe Turner 
London LTZ-K 15053 


Harry Edison 
Columbia 33CX 10087 MS— 9 
4 Clayton-Rushing 


Philips BBL 7105 V— 9 
5 Lionel Hampton 
Columbia 33CX 10063 MS—10 


6 Art Tatum 

Columbia 33C 9039 P—10 
7 Erroll Garner 

Philips BBL 7106 MO— 9 
8 Session at Riverside 

Capitol 1.761 MS— 9 

9 Duke Ellington 

Philips BBL 7133 MS— 9 
10 Ruby Braff 

Philips BBL 7130 MS— 9 

Again there was an impossible num- 
ber of records to digest and select from. 
This year I decided to leave out re- 
issues and elderly sets altogether, to make 
the job easier; and since the editor re- 
fuses us a Blues (and Gospel) category, 
out went Little Walter, Howlin’ Wolf, 
Mahalia Jackson, Marie Knight and so 
on. 

The rest was simplified by limiting the 
choice to LPs, and to one for each 
artist (the second Rushing counts as 
Clayton). Otherwise some records like 
“All The Cats”, “Ellingtonia °56” and 
“Odyssey of James Rushing” might have 
pushed out nos. 8 and 10. 

The traditional discs looked disap- 
pointing this year. Some modernist 
things like MJQs and Jazz Messengers 
recommended themselves, but I have en- 
joyed the Garner “Concert” more. 


GERALD LASCELLES 
1 Wilbur de Paris 

London LTZ-K 15024 T—10 
Earl Hines 

H.M.V. DLP 1132 MS—15 
3 Duke Ellington 


Philips BBL 7133 MS—15 
4 Count Basie 
Columbia 33CX 10088 MS— 5 


5 Phineas Newborn 
London LTZ-K 15057 MO— 5 
6 Art Tatum 


Columbia 33CX 10053 P—10 
7 Earl Hines 
Vogue LAE 12067 P—15 
8 Erroll Garner 
Philips BBL 7106 P— 5 


9 Jimmy Rushing 
Vanguard PPT 12016 V—15 
10 Joe Turner 
London LTZ-K 15053) V— 5 
The surfeit of recorded jazz continues 
unabated. The quality, nevertheless, is 
falling off, and my task this year has 
been made correspondingly easier. The 
piano players achieve prominence in my 
selection, if only because they appear 
to have reached or retained a clarity of 
expression which has escaped from the 
works of many other instrumentalists. 
Whilst I have attempted to exclude 
records which are obviously re-issues, | 
make no apology for the inclusion of 
Earl Hines’ “Grand Terrace Rhythm” 
which seems to represent all that a big 
band should be. 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 
1 Earl Hines 


H.M.V. DLP 1132 T— 5 
2 Modern Jazz Quartet 
London LTZ-K 15022 MO— § 


5 


3. Art Tatum 
Columbia 33C 9039 
Johnny Hodges 
Columbia 33CX 10055 MS—15 
Joe Turner 
London LTZ-K 15053 
6 Art Tatum 
Vogue-Coral LVA 9047 P—20 
7 Ella Fitzgerald 
H.M.V. CLP 1116 & 1117 V— 5 
8 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7163 T-—10 
9 James Rushing 
Vanguard PPT 12016 
10 Dave Brubeck 
Vogue LAE 12048 MO—10 


I seem to have labelled Earl Hines’ 
Grand Terrace record ‘Traditional’. Oh 
well, it was the nearest thing to con- 
ventional traditional jazz to be worthy 
of a place this year. Strangely enough, 
all of the good trad. jazz came from 
British bands—Brown, Welsh, Lyttelton 
—but none of it really merited inclusion 
against the latest outputs of the masters. 
Next year, maybe. Three of my record 
choices are reissues of old 78's, but are 
none the less worth buying, especially 
the Hines, which was an almost unani- 
mous choice of the month early in the 
year. Outside of the obligatory first place 
given to Art Tatum, I should think that 
Johnny Hodges’ Ellingtonia "56 gave me 
as much pleasure as any record this 
year, 


wa 


V—10 


HELEN OAKLEY 
1 Jimmy Rushing 
Vanguard PPT 12016 V-—20 
2 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7133 MS—15 
3. Harry Edison 
Columbia 33CX 10087 MS—10 
4 Thelonious Monk 
London LTZ-V 15071 MO--10 
Johnny Hodges 
Columbia 33CX 10055 MS—10 
6 Earl Hines 
H.M.V. DLP 1132 
7 Negro Spirituals 
Vogue LAE 12033 V—10 
8 Budd Johnson 
Columbia SEG 7715 
9 Oscar Peterson 
Columbia 33CX 10039 P— 5 
10 Little Walter 
London RE-U 1061 T— 5 
Long-playing records and the duration 
of sessions are together proving too 
tough for musicians these days. No new 
record this year can equal re-issues that 
skim the cream off long periods, but 
with one obvious exception I have voted 
for recently recorded material. The 
Rushing tops my list for its consistency 
and righteous atmosphere. Duke’s New- 
port is inevitable. Ben Webster and 
Sweets, a nice partnership, have a lot to 
say for themselves that is original and 
groovy. Monk is one modern musician 
whose work always has artistic signific- 
ance for me. Evergreen Hodges scores 
again, and there’s another collection of 
moving music on the Spirituals record. 
If it had not been for my long familiarity 
with the selection of Hines masterpieces, 
I would have put them top for verve 
and drive. Budd Johnson, a star in that 
band and time, emerges again today with 
as soulful a version of “It Weren't For 
You” as Hawk could do. Budd has ful- 
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filled great early promise. Peterson's 
choice of material is well suited to his 
talents, and Little Walter is an artist 
in his own right. 


HUGUES PANASSIE 
1 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7133 MS—15 
2 Johnny Hodges 
Columbia 33CX 10055 MS—15 


3 Jimmy Rushing 
Vanguard PPT 12016 T—10 
4 Big Bill 
Philips BBL 7113 V—10 
5 Art Tatum 
Columbia 33C 9033 
6 Earl Hines 


H.M.V. DLP 1132 MS—10 
7 Burk Clayton 

Philips BBL 7129 MS—10 
8 Fats Waller 


H.M.V. DLP 1138 MS—10 
9 Ella and Louis 
H.M.V. CLP 1098 MS— 5 


I have not heard the November re- 
leases in time, so there may be one or 
two important records omitted. 

The reissues of old 78 records on LP 
lost so much in reproduction quality (in 
most cases) that it is very difficult to 
rank them with the new releases—es- 
pecially. for me, as I do not always get 
the English LPs of reissues. 


PETER TANNER 


1 Earl Hines 
H.M.V. DLP 1132 MS—10 
Wilbur de Paris N.O. music 
London LTZ-K 15024 T— 5 
3 Ellington at Newport 
Philips BBL 7133 MS—15 
4 Dodds and Ory 
Philips BBL 7136 T—10 
5 Basie’s Back in Town 
Philips BBL 7141 
6 Duke Ellington/Buck Clayton 
Philips BBL 7152 
7 Harry Edison 
Columbia 33CX 10087 MS—10 
8 Hines Plays Fats 
Vogue LAE 12067 P—I5 
9 Ella and Louis 
H.M.V. CLP 1098 V— 5 
10 Duke Ellington 
London LTZ-N 15078 MO—10 


The past year has, on the whole, been 
a good one, though the market is stlil 
cluttered up with far too many mediocre 
jazz LPs. The appearance in this country 
of a number of notable jazz artists from 
America has also resulted in some good 
examples of their work being issued 
here, while the current work of Duke 
Ellington, Buck Clayton, Harry Edison 
and Ruby Braff has also been well 
represented. 

The death of Art Tatum was a sad 
blow to jazz and his Columbia-Clef LP 
(33CX 9033) was a close runner-up to 
my final choice in the piano selection. 
I was also pleased to see some of the work 
of Fred Elizalde and Spike Hughes being 
re-issued; while finally, on the home 
front, I would like to praise the work 
of the new Humphrey Lyttelton band 
and also the Merseysippi Jazz Band, the 
latter's Esquire LP (20-083) being one 
of the best traditional records of the 
year in my opinion. 
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ERIC TOWNLEY 


1 Johnny Dodds and Kid Ory 
Philips BBL 7136 T—14 
2 Johnny Hodges 
Columbia 33CX 10055 MS—14 
3 Jimmy Rushing 
Vanguard PPT 12016 V—14 
4 Buck Clayton 
Philips BBL 7129 MS—12 
5 Wilbur de Paris 
London LTZ-K 15024 T—12 
6 Harry Edison 
Columbia 33CX 10087 MS— 9 
7 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7163 MS— 9 
8 Count Basie 
Philips BBL 7141 6 
9 Joe Sullivan 
Philips BBR 8091 P— 5 
10 No choice 


MS— 


Once again a veritable flood of jazz 
records from which it was not difficult 
to select two dozen discs but a hard 
task to bring the number down to the 
required quantity. Two very fine records 
are the Louis Armstrong’s on Philips 
BBL 7134 and Parlophone GEP 8627, 
but as all the titles have been issued 
many times before I decided to eliminate 
these- from my final choice. Regretted 
omissions include the two fine vocal discs 
by Joe Turner on London LTZ-K15053 
and Big Bill Broonzy on Philips BBL 
7113, the swinging Hines band on HMV, 
the lovely clarinet of Albert Nicholas on 
Columbia SEG7690 and the blues piano 
of Sammy Price on Columbia SEG7679. 
One disappointing feature of the releases 
during the past year has been the poor 
showing by Vanguard compared with the 
high quality of their output in 1956, 
especially as they have severa! fine items 
which have been hidden up their sleeve 
for far too long. Owing to the ridiculous 
lapse of time between the announcement 
of the record and actual distribution and 
availability, I have been unable to hear 
Vogue LAE 12067 by Earl Hines. 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 
1 Ellingtonia °56 
Columbia 33CX 10055 MS—10 
Earl Hines 
Vogue EPV 1160 P— 8 


te 


3 Ruby Braff 
: Philips BBL 7130 MS— 5 
4 Jimmy Rushing 
Vanguard PPT 12016 V—I15 
5 Harry Edison 
Columbia 33CX 10087 MS—10 


Ellington Sidemen 
Philips BBL 7163 MS— 5 
Earl Hines Orchestra 
H.M.V. DLP 1132 MS—20 


Art Tatum 
Columbia 33C 9039 P—12 
Count Basie 
Columbia 33CX 10088 MO—10 
10 Wilbur de Paris 
London LTZ-K 15024 T— 5 


Although the output this year is again 
very large, I think the proportion of 
really good records was less than last 
year—and so the choice was made some- 
what easier. I had trouble sorting out 
the Basie issues and finally picked a 
new one and placed it in the ‘modern’ 


fo 
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box, although I was very loath to dis- 
card the wonderful 1940/1 sides on 
Philips BBL7141. If I hadn’t adopted this 
method I should have left the modern 
category blank, for I have had to listen 
to so many shallow, gimmick ridden discs 
this year that the thin narrow sound 
irritates me now beyond measure. Like 
other ‘popular’ jazz trends of bygone 
years, I am sure that much of the modern 
music with their smart punning titles will 
soon be forgotten. 

In previous years I have omitted re- 
issues on purpose, but I have found my- 
self playing the Earl Hines band record 
so many times, both to my friends and 
myself, that it has proved itself beyond 
doubt my favourite record of the year. 

Final thought. How strange to see a 
list of my pick of the year’s crop with- 
out anything by Louis Armstrong. 


STEVE VOCE 


| Joe Turner 
London LTZ-K 15053 VW—23 
Jack Teagarden 
Capitol T.721 
3 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7163 MS—10 
4 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7133 P— 9 
5 Duke Ellington 
Capitol T.679 MS— 7 
6 Session at Riverside 
Capitol T.761 7 
Ellington/Clayton 
Philips BBL 7152 MS— 6 
5 
5 
3 


te 


MS—23 
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8 Miles Davis 
Esquire 32.028 
9 Jazz West Coast 
Vogue LAE 12038 
10 Alex Welsh 


MO— 
Nixa NJT 507 T— 


I would like to have included Joe 
Newman’s “Happy Cats”, Duke’s 
“Ellington Presents’ and the Webster- 
Ellington LP. The Turner is my favour- 
ite LP since “Jazz Studio One”. Tea- 
garden is more lazily immaculate than 
wsual. 1 considered splitting top points 
three ways to include “Sidemen”— 
undoubtedly the finest jazz school ever. 
“Newport Suite” is the most exquisite 
Ellington composition and piano in years 
despite the worst tenor solo ever on 
“Newport Up”. “Showcase” has more 
wonderful piano and distinguished Clark 
Terry (he and Benny Powell are per- 
haps the best jazz finds of recent years). 
Urbie is out of this world on “River- 
side’—Peanuts swings and Hawk chugs 
and swings in the approved manner. J. J. 
Johnson is the man on “Buck At New- 
port”. The Ellington backing is hack- 
neyed. Miles is like Tea, always good, 
but here the accompaniment is the best 
yet. “West Coast” swings more than 
West Coast usually does and the french 
horn had been put out to grass. I wrote 
the sleeve notes for the Welsh LP but as 
they were unpaid conscience permits its 
inclusion. Chris Staunton makes Ameri- 
can (i.e. un-British) sounds on bass and 
Fred Hunt seems to swing more than 
anyone this side of Basie and Duke. Alex, 
Semvle and Crimmins maintain the extra- 
ordinary standard of inspiration which 
we have come to expect of them. 
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(photography by KENMER) 


Count Basie’s first visit to this country 
earlier in the year was a_ tremendous 
success. His second is, as I write, proving 
even greater. To triumph again so surely 
after a few short months is an achieve- 
ment for which it is hard to find a 
parallel in our scanty jazz history. In a 
strange and fortuitous fashion, Basie’s 
previous English reception—the good 
and the bad of it—seems to have caused 
him reflection and eventual stimulation. 
The English audience rather looked to 
him for the finished performance and 
smooth delivery of a top entertainmen: 
feature. and this time he has further 
polished up the presentation. So long as 
it does not intertere with the basic pro- 
duct, this is all to the good. It never 
hurt Ellington and it never hurt Lunce- 
ford. In fact, it makes for good morale. 
Basie’s concern for jazz essen‘ials, plus 
a possibly lazy tendency towards the 
window-dressing, cost something in terms 
of glamour and popularity. In particular, 
the Mundy setting of “Ol Man River” 
for the drum display indicates more 
awareness of the desperate needs of jazz 
in the concert hall. 

Three interesting personnel changes 
have been made. Snooky Young, a 
veteran with previous experience in the 
Lunceford, Benny Carter, Basie and 
Lionel Hampton bands, has_ replaced 
Reunald Jones in the trumpet section. 


STANLEY DANCE 
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CONQUERING 


COUNT 


There is improved morale and a new 
sound which promises well for the 
future, Basie, meanwhile, appears very 
satisfied, Al Grey, best known for his 
work with Benny Carter and Lionel 
Hampton, has replaced Bill Hughes in 
the trombone section. He fills section 
needs capably, but as yet takes no more 
solos than Hughes did. 

The reed section, like the Middle East, 
is in ferment. Frank Wess is playing alto, 
as well as tenor and flute, and the 
formidable Eddie “Lockjaw” Davis, on 
tenor, has replaced Bill Graham, so that 
there are now two soloists on alto and 
three on tenor! With Davis, a timely re- 
turn to the Cul: of Personality has been 
made. 

For almost four years the band has 
functioned as a superb and somewhat 
impersonal ensemble. One recalls its 
beautiful performances, but one recalls 
few outstanding solos. (This applies to 
both recorded and live performances. On 
stage, the soloists, with the exception of 
Basie and Eddie Jones, seem to reeard 
formal behaviour as comme il faut. They 
approach the microphone gravely, exe- 
cute their allotted task gravely, and re- 
tire as though unconcerned about the 
pleasure of the audience. What they do 
not realise is that as a result of this be- 
haviour a considerable degree of anony- 
mity prevails, personalities are not 
established, and only tenuous communi- 
cation with the audience is effected.) The 
case was quite different with the earlier 
bands, which swung as much as _ the 


lis- 
on 
his 
ore 
ark 


if with less polish. Their 


present one, 

ensemble playing was often over- 

shadowed by the solos of musicians like 

Lester, Herschel Evans, Buddy Tate, 

a Clayton, Harry Edison and Dicky 
ells. 


* * * 


Eddie Davis brings an_ essentially 
happy, devil-may-care touch to a band 
that has for some time lacked just those 
qualities. He is to be welcomed as star 
material, and in saying this I am well 
aware that such remarks often boomer- 
ang and result in inflated egos. He is a 
man of sufficient proportion to be agree- 
ably relaxed on stage, and he is one who 
is visibly and audibly gifted. Again— 
and this may seem peculiar—I almost 
prefer to the steady constant a musician 
whose spirit of genius comes and goes, 
who emits fitfully, because, given a basic 
fund of talent, his off moments are good 
enough to pass muster, and you never 
know when the man will catch fire and 
set tha whole band aflame. Certainly, the 
stereotype is avoided. 

; You may remember the effect Ben 
Webster had on Duke’s proud, majestic 
a and self-satisfied reed section. He taught 
them <o care. The same sort of situation 
“is before us now as Eddie Davis sits in 
with the best sax section—as a section— 

Basie probably ever had. If the saxes are 

sent, in no time the whole unit is drawn 

im—and the Count, too, very possibly 
against his own better judgment. Those 
who were at Croydon wil] remember 

Wess and Joe Newman going soberly 

forward to play “The Midgets”, as 

though entering a prize contest at an 

academy. Eddie began to sass them, they 

were amused, they relaxed, and the 

' number became alive in a different, more 
human way. 

If I suggest that of recent years Basie’s 

’ ensemble has been more exciting than 

his soloists, I don’t wish to appear to 

attach undue importance to precision or 


RECORD EXCURSION 


284, KENTISH TOWN RD. NW5 


(Next to Kentish Town Tube Station} 
POPULAR RECORDS 


to the work of his arrangers. The plain 
fact is that <he ensemble was rhythmic- 
ally more exciting than most of the 
soloists. That is, it was swinging more. 
The ensemble phraseology was relatively 
simple, whereas that of the soloists was 
to a large extent “modern”, which, in 
turn, is not at all conducive to swing. My 
pleasure in Eddie Davis should not, 
however, be interpreted as meaning that 
his style is in any sense “oldtime’”, for I 
believe him to be one of the most 
orig.nal tenor soloists on the scene today. 

Eddie has named Coleman Hawkins 
and Ben Webster as favourite tenors; he 
credits Lester Young as a major source 
of inspiration and is still horrified by 
those who once wrote of Lester’s “card- 
board” tone; he is a great admirer of the 
late Charlie Parker; he is an intuitive 
rather than an intellectual in his approach 
to music; he is a natural-born rebel with 
an extensive and fearful vocabulary for 
describing those he dislikes; and he also 
has a marvellous sense of humour. All of 
this is reflected in his work. There are 
swift changes of mood, as with Ben 
Webster, so that we leap from gloom to 
ecstacy, from the harsh to the warm. His 
strange genius was apparent on “Para- 
dise Squat” (LP version), but 1 know of 
nothing on records that could have pre- 
pared us for the range of expression and 
imagination we have heard in some of 
his improvisations on “You Are Too 
Beautiful”. Even at his most bizarre, 
there is a sure rhythmic sense, so that 
out of angular, seemingly awkward 
phrasing, a strong pulse emerges, and 
next thing you know the music is jump- 
ing like mad. 


* + * 


Most of the new numbers in the book 
are valuable additions “Love Me Baby” 
is a muscular and faultless Jimmy 
Mundy arrangement at an easy tempo on 
which the band rocks surely, Neal Hefti’s 
slow, charming “Little Darling” has a 
16-bar spot for Wendell Culley, who 
takes it muted with such grace and 
prettiness as recall Artie Whetsol. “Roller 
Coaster”, also by Hefti, has some delight- 
ful scoring for the saxes and is most 
enjoyable in the opening stages, but the 
ride gets too frantic towards the end. A 
third Hefti work is “Duet”, a brilliant 
vehicle for Thad Jones and Joe Newman, 
on which these two are at their plungered 

best. In between rocking unison passages 


the duet 
fierce 
exchanges as the two trumpets growl and 
shout mockingly at each other. Wait until 
Duke hears this! “One we like to play 


with orchestral interjections, 
becomes a duel. There are 


when we feel tired,” says Basie, is 
“Indian Summer’, a mellow arrangement 
by Bill Davis, Charlie Fowlkes delivers 
aa autumn-hued “Spring Is Here” and 
Wess demonstrates his alto facility on 
“Fantail”. Joe Williams has added an- 
o-her rocker—‘“I Don’t Like You No 
More”—to his collection of blues hits, 
as well as one dire, out-of-place ballad. 
The boss himself strides out on “The 
Kid From Red Bank” as handsomely as 
ever, but there is never enough solo 
piano from him, and it is a thousand 
pities that he plays no organ over here. 
“Paradise Squat” without it just isn’t 
paradisial. 

In conclusion, I would suggest we are 
privileged to be in on the beginning of a 
new phase in the Basie story. The 
changes made and the changes to come 
augur an exciting future. There is a new 
spirit in the band, and to the living, 


working musician, growth is what 
matters. 
Photographs, Top, Freddie Greene. Centre, 


Eddie Lockjaw Davis. Bottom Line L to R. 
Snooky Young with Eddie Jones (bs); Wendell 
Culley; Frank Wess. 
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EXPERIMENT WITH A 
HUMAN BEING 


One of the chief interests of my life 
has been to remark and note the effect 
of jazz on the remainder of my family, 
a varied group of differing ages. They 
smiled with sweet tolerance of my 
youthful excesses, such as the crépe- 
soled shoe (the tragic buskin of the 
post-war adolescent), the crew-cut, the 
drape and the mincing gait, But they 
took no interest in jazz forms, whether 
ancient or modern, cool or hot, nor 
were they willing to co-operate in the 
grand survey, “Jazz: its effect on the 
normal human being, with special re- 
ference to the family unit’—with the 
exception of Grandma, that is. Time has 
shown her to be made of different stuff. 
She has speedily become the coolest of 
cats (or would she be called a chick?), 
and without shame I can proudly pro- 
claim her the hippest grandmother of 
all time. She is small and very energetic 
and has a blue, liquid eye that is 
continually on the search for the in- 
congruous and the surrealistic in life. 
That, I suppose, is one definition of the 
state of being hip. She is kind and 
easy-going and, to use the appropriate 
cliché, young at heart. What better 
material for experiment could an earnest 
young man with a bent for jazz combin- 
ed with sociological and anthropological 
studies have than this? It is the effect 
that jazz and I had on this dear, old 
lady that I wish to lay before you now. 

The appearance of the first jazz record 
called no comment from her. She 
probably regarded it as a bit of juvenilia 
that she hoped would pass with the 
passing of my pimples. The first six 
months likewise saw no appreciable 
difference in her. She continued to sing 
her square songs of the “This is my 
story . . .” variety. At the six month 


mark Grandma began to pose pertinent 
questions, such as “Is there more than 
one kind of jazz?” or “What do they 
mean when they say someone is under- 
rated?” and “Why is there no tune?”— 
“You've got to listen carefully, Gran.” 
I used to reply. “It’s running through 
it the whole time. Woman, can you 
hear those changes! You've just got to 
listen.” She no longer began to regard 
it as nonsense. As jazz played so large 
a part in the life of her favourite 
grandson, she, as a good, enlightened 
grandmother of the modern age, realised 
it was her duty to pay attention to it. 


My day of triumph was not long in 
coming. Following my custom, I sat 
reading after dinner, digging the political 
catastrophes. Grandma, I knew, was in 
the back-kitchen, standing at the sink, 
washing the dishes. This was the usual 
time for her recital of the songs of her 
youth. That day no such songs. Instead, 
a note for note humming of one of 
Jay Jay’s choruses. I mused to myself: 
“Whence come these weird sounds? It 
can be only Grandma.” I ran to the 
door, wrenched it open and confronted 
her. She stopped in the middle of her 
chorus, looked sheepishly at me and 
applied herself with unwonted vigour to 
the plates—with no further sound. “It’s 
no use, Gran. Confess. I caught you 
singing jazz, “I said heatedly. She 
replied quietly, “Your right, Grandson, 
I was singing jazz, There’s no help for 
it. You caught me out. There’s more 
to this jazz than I though. It really gets 
you.” 

Grandma’s dark secret was exposed, 
but never once did she return to her 
former habits. As far as the dishes are 
concerned, a sacred ritual has grown up. 
Grandma stands at the sink, I put a 
record on and pretend to be an 
impressario, while she sings. The break 
before the solo comes and I yell, “O.K., 
Gran, take it!” Depending an her mood, 
she will follow the musician or add a 
jine of her own invention or sing in 
scat phraseology. Each contributing his 
particular share, we get the dishes done 
in record time. 

You may have gathered by now what 
an exceptional grandmother she is. But 
this is not all. She has gone a long way 
to becoming all-hip. She has, for 
example, developed the charming habit 
of talking to the musicians on the 
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records, or uttering ““Yeah’s” of encour- 
agement. Miles misses a note or 
stumbles over it and she says derisively 
“Butterfingers!” John B. repeats a phrase 
she has heard him play before and she 
comments “Plagiarist!” At the end of 
a record she expresses her approval: 
“You’re gone, Charlie,” or “You're 
crazy, Lionel.” or “Very brittle, Stan.” 
I don’t know whether Charlie and Stan 
would approve of being criticised in this 
manner, but I’m certain Lionel wouldn’t 
mind in the least. He would probably 
reply: “I think you're crazy, too, 
Grandma.” 

These, however, must be regarded 
not only as signs of her hipness, but 
also as symptoms of jazz mania; or the 
way jazz gets hold of you, to use Grand- 
ma’'s expression. She can’t forget the 
jazz habit even when she goes out 
shopping. When she has been out 
shopping I have followed behind her on 
the pavement and seen her head move 
slowly from side to side, as if in silent 
approval of some solo coming out of 
the heavens. I have seen her walk 
along lost to the world. I told her the 
joke about the cool character who said 
“Crazy, gimme two pieces!” when he 
was informed, in a snack bar, that the 
pie was gone. This tickled her sense of 
humour. Unfortunately she has applied 
this formula indiscriminately im what- 
ever shop she has been, whether what 
she was buying was gone or not. Now 
she asks for two of everything—just 
for the sake of saying “crazy!” to the 
assistant. At such moments I| begin to 
wonder whether the research hasn’t got 
a little out of hand. 


But all in all I would say that jazz 
has had a beneficial effect on her and 
widened the frontiers of her perception. 
The statistics of her particular case prove 
that old ladies like jazz, providing they 
have grandsons to encourage them in 
the right direction; they prove that old 
ladies become intransigent comrades-at- 
arms in the jazz struggle. For example. 
I showed her the sleeve-notes of one 
issue, which stated with rare facetiousness 
that the sounds therein “could be 
played to your grandmother.” She was 
hurt, but still very scornful. “Grandson,” 
she said, “you can play me any kind of 
jazz”. 


Colin Johnson. 
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. «+ come up with something more 
accurately descriptive’. 
(Stanley Dance) 
The Jazz Journal always contains 
interes‘ing and thought provoking 
articles, and always I admire the facility 
with which the regular contributors cover 
the jazz scene, both as to music and 
musicians. The May issue is no excep- 
tion, and some items have caused the 
cog-wheels of my thought, very slow of 
late, to move a little faster. In Lightly 
and Politely, Mr. Stanley Dance notes 
the inadequacy of the words “main- 
stream” or “modern” as designations for 
certain styles of music. I am_ very 
ignorant in regard to late styles in music, 
but I agree with Mr. Dance; there does 
seem to be need for more accuracy in 
nomenselature in the art. I have not given 
much thought to the subject, but from 
what I hear now and then on radio and 
television, I do get certain impressions. 
For instance, some time ago a radio 
disc jockey interviewing a “modern” 
musician, asked how a certain “hit” re- 
cording of the previous year was doing. 
“Oh, that,” replied the modern, “Why, 
we have made so much progress since 
then, we never even think of it.” I don’t 
recall the name of the disc, but I have 
wondered at the value of such music— 
a “hit” one year and forgotten the next. 
On the basis of what 1 heard on the 
radio, I wonder if the terms “transient” 
r “temporary” might not be appropriate 
for such music, Ferd Morton had more 
pride in his work than tha‘, and never 
would have deserted one of his composi- 
tions so quickly. Finding the name 
“Honey Babe” in a list of his composi- 
tions. I asked him what kind of a number 
it was and how it went. He had to con- 
fess he had forgotten od and then, as an 
afterthought, he said “.. . but I ‘think it 
is a pretty good tune”. " ‘Another time, 
when I told him he should be exploiting 
some tunes before they got out of date, 
he replied “Good music doesn’t get out 
of date,” and referring *o them later he 


ROY CAREW 


(photograph of actual 
letter from Morton 
to Mr. Carew) L 


said. “‘When I get started the tunes will 
blossom like a rose.” 

On page six of the May issue is a 
picture of the Happy Wanderers Street 
band, playing a type of good music that 
has endured over a half a century to my 
personal knowledge. When I heard them 
coming along Half Moon Street a few 
years ago, I pinched myself to see if I 
was back in New Orleans. 


* * * 


What makes jazz is a certain 

an accent . 

(Hugues Panassié) 

In the February issue I was pleased 
to see Mr. Hugues Panassié’s article 
Jazz, Dancing and Bop. I agree fully that 
jazz is good dance and listening music, 
as well as good parade music. I know 
as little about bop as I do about modern 
music, but I believe Mr. Panassié is on 
firm ground when he asks for honesty in 
calling styles of music by their right 
names. I was also pleased by his refer- 
ence to Jelly Roll’s statement that jazz 
is a style of playing which can be per- 
formed if one has the knowledge. 
Morton was seldom at a loss for words 
to express his views, and I have some- 
thing of his bearing on this point. To a 
suggestion (not from me) that the 
“Maple Leaf Rag” would not be 
appropriate for jazz treatment, Jelly 
wrote “I differ with you that the old 
time tunes such as ‘Maple Leaf’ 
would sound out of place. You see jazz 
is applied to the tune, and the quality 
must be in ‘tthe operator, and therefore 
you have the most effective jazz tune in 
the oldest kind of tune. On the other 
hand, pick the latest and hottest jazz 
number and give it to Toscanini to play 
and see what you get. You'd get a corn 
field bearing triple fold. ‘why’ because 
that kind of ability isn’t there’. There's 
no record of Toscanini conducting a hot 
jazz number, but the “Maple Leaf Rag” 
is still going strong in ragtime and jazz 
circles nearly sixty years after publica- 
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tion. Joplin’s music stands the test of 
time. 

Morton’s truism that jazz is a style 
and is applied to the tune, fits in with his 
statement that one should always keep 
the tune going some kind of way, and as 
he stated, an old tune might be very 
effective. A jazz rendition of a good 
familiar tune gives the added pleasure 
of reminiscence; it is an old friend with 
adornment. In my early days in New 
Orleans, starting with 1904, most of the 
jazz tunes were familiar popular tunes, 
and in this connection it pleases me to 

quote from a letter to Jazz Journal 
(Dec. 1953) by Joseph E. Mares, Senior, 
then nearly eighty years old, in which 
he stated: 

“It was at this period around 1885 
that the Negro element formed 
‘combos’ to use their expression, 
consisting of clarinet, cornet, trom- 
bone and bull-fiddle. These ‘combos’ 
played for dances and picnics; 
jazzing up popular funes of the 


day . 

Those who think jazz started in Story- 
ville should ponder Mr. Mares’ statement 
that the combos were formed around 
1885, and they played for dances and 
picnics. Storyville was not established 
until 1897, twelve years later. 


* * * 


“Tin Pan Alley.—Any place a song 
writer and a piano player get 
together.” (Eddie Cantor) 
Mr. Mares’ phrase “popular music of 
the day” is also worthy of note. In my 
day the popular tunes were Tin Pan 
Alley tunes. In late years references in 
jazz writings to Tin Pan Alley tunes have 
been scornful in the extreme, and, 
regrettably, a great deal of the present 
day output does invite disdain. However, 
conditions were different im the early 
days of this century. Try to imagine 
those times when there was no television, 
no radio, very few phonographs, and a 
very limited selection of more or less 


sedate records. Home life would have 
been pretty dull without a piano or 
parlour organ and popular sheet music. 
Ferd Morton had no particular scorn 
for Tin Pan Alley music as such; he 
judged the musical value of the tune. 
Books have been written about Tin Pan 
Alley, and there is much of interest in 
its history. It is enough to say here that 
it reflected the popular musical tastes of 
the people, and its music was sung and 
played across the land, except in the 
most inaccessible places. It was natural 
for early New Orleans jazz outfits to 
play popular tunes, for that was the 
music people wanted to hear and to 
dance to; they were merely being up-to- 
date. Tin Pan: Alley writers came from 
all parts of the.country and from every 
ciass of society, and’ though many had 
but little ability;:many. were extremely 
talented’ in* nvasic’ of‘ all types, and their 
compositions have real merit. Many Tin 
Pan Alley tunes became jazz favourites, 
such as “Bill Bailey”, “Panama”, “High 
Society”, “Ballin’ The Jack”, and many 
others. Jazz characteristics, such as the 
break, walking bass, the MHabafiera 
rhythm or Spanish bass, appeared in 
popular sheet music very early. The 
break was a part of a buck and wing 
dance, and the music for it often had the 
same feature. Walking bass was used by 
Artie Matthews in his “Passtime Rag No. 
1” (1913), and in his “Weary Blues” 
(1915), but in “That Peculiar Rag” 
(1910), a Tin Pan Alley song by Erdman 
and Fagan, there are several bars of 
walking bass. As to the Spanish bass, 
Habafiera or tango rhythm, it appeared 
in the United States at least as early as 
the 1870's in Carmen and La Paloma, 
and was used frequently in popular 
music from then on. Its use in an 
advanced form in “The Charleston” in 
1923 has received much comment, but 
that form was used in a popular song of 
1908, “You’re in the Right Church But 
the Wrong Pew”, written by Cecil Mack 
and Chris Smith. Fifteen years later 
Cecil Mack collaborated with Jimmie 
Johnson to write “The Charleston”. In- 
cidentally, Louis Chauvin used almost 
the same form in a popular song “Babe 
It’s Too Long Off” (1906), and Chauvin 
and Joplin used it in their “Heliotrope 
Bouquet”, published in 1907. Wm. H. 
Tyres used the same form in “Panama” 
{1911), mentioned above, and was 
thoroughly familiar with Spanish bass, 
having used it in “Trocha”, “A Cuban 
Dance” in 1897, the treble being 
‘syncopated. 

It is interestmg to note that the tune 
of the barroom ballad ‘Frankie and 
Johnnie” appeared in a popular song of 
1904, “‘He Done Me Wrong”, written by 
Hughie Cannon, the white “black-face” 
comedian who wrote “Bill Bailey Won't 
You Please Come Home”. It was a sort 
of sequel to “Bill Bailey” and deals with 
his death. The words bear no 
tesemblance to “Frankie and Johnnie” 
except the line “He done me wrong”. In 
1908 the Leighton Brothers wrote “Bill 
You Done Me Wrong”, similar to Can- 
non’s song, but using the words “He was 
my man, but he done me wrong”. In 
1912 the Leighton Brothers and Ren 
Shields collaborated on a fairly authentic 
version of “Frankie and Johnny” that 
coulc be presented to the public. For 
those who think that “folk music” is 
better than Tin Pan Alley music, there 


is a folk music version of the tune in 
“My Baby In A Guinea Blue Gown” in 
R. Emmet Kennedy’s book ‘“Mellows”. 


* * * 


“The average Londoner would 

rather take a whiskey and soda than 

take dope.” 

(Sir Ronald Howe—Sunday Times) 

This remark carries me back to 1904 
and 1905 in Gretna, just across the 
Mississippi River from New Orleans, 
where I was factory clerk at the New 
Orleans Acid and Fertilizer Company. 
From Hylas, the office boy at the plant, 
I got my first impressions of the blues. 
He had a choice assortment of frag- 
ments that he sang, some of which would 
not bear repeating. One of the better bits 
was the following: 


Why don’t you be like me ? 
Why don’t you be like me? 
Just drink good whiskey boy, 
And let the cocaine be. 


The melody wasn't much and bore a 
similarity to “Alabama Bound”, to which 
Jelly Roll laid some claim, stating that 
the tune was picked up from him. As 


‘with “Frankie and Johnnie”, the tune 


was very simple, and its value is 
apparent only when performed by some- 
one like Morton. There were other bits 
that Hylas sang, some of which were 
later expanded and published in sheet 
music form, such as: 


“He may be your man, but he 
comes to see me once in a while”. 


“If you don’t want me, 
send me to my ma, 
If she don’t want me, 
send me to my pa, 
If he don’t want me, 
throw me in the sea 
For the fishes and crabs 
to make a fuss over me”. 


“Oh my honey baby 
she can cook and stew, 
She’s a good doing baby 
through and through, 
But she’s got low down ways”. 


There must have been considerable 
folk music in that area, but the only 
person to collect it systematically was 
R. Emmet Kennedy, who compiled and 
published two books, Mellows and More 
Mellows. 


* * * 


severest financial disturbance the 
country ever had...” 

(Carter Glass, 

former Secy. of the Treas.) 
Several years ago I felt impelled, for 
the sake of the record, to write that. 
when Jelly Roll made his claim “I 
created jazz in 1902”, he meant piano 
jazz. This seemed to me to be obvious, 
since Morton stated that, in creating the 
style, he was doing it to be able to com- 


pete with his fellow piano players. Still. 


there are always those who doubt, and 
it is always pleasing to get corroborating 
evidence from outside sources, and the 
words of President Wilson’s Secretary 
of the Treasury recalled a time I remem- 
ber very well. The panic of 1907, which 
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occurred when I was cashier at a New 
Orleans cigar factory, was to quite an 
ex‘ent a currency shortage panic. Paper 
money became so scarce that the local 
Clearing House had to issue “Clearing 
House Certificates” in various amounts 
to supply the deficiency. When I drew 
money from the bank for the factory 
payroll, a considerable portion of the 
amount would be in such certificates, and 
I had to spread them among the pay 
envelopes, along with the United States 
currency. I well remember the strong 
protests of the employees that their 
grocers, bakers, butchers, etc., didn’t 
want to take “those things for money”. 
Jelly Roll remembered the hard times 
of the depression and on page 123 of 
Alan Lomax’s Mister Jelly Roll (US. 
Edition), he quotes Morton as saying 
“There was a big slump in_ business, 
they were handing around drafts that 
were supposed to be as good as a dollar 
but weren't. . . . It seemed tough at the 
time, but, looking back now, I know a 
depression was a good break for me, 
because I learned the band business.” 
So when Jelly said “I created jazz in 
1902”, he meant piano jazz; by his own 
statement, he didn’t learn the band busi- 
ness until 1907. When he had to learn 
the band business. he really learned it, 
and by the time he began to make re- 
cordings, he could compose, arrange, 
play piano and direct, all in a highly 
competent manner. 


* * 
“ 1 created a style, and most 
pianists were using it...I had 


created something that everybody 


else was using .. . 
(Who said that?) 

No one will deny that Ferd Morton 
was an egotist. He was intensely proud 
of New Orleans, of its music and musi- 
cians, and of the part he had played in 
the development and spread of the music. 
He was highly conceited, in which he 
differed from a great many other per- 
formers, actors, etc., only in degree. It 
was seldom that he boasted to me,—I 
had lived in New Orleans from 1904 to 
1919, and he knew there was no necessity 
to extol New Orleans, its music or musi- 
cians to me. Much of his boasting was 
the result of “needling” by some who 
thought it smart to make misstatements 
about, jazz, merely to enjoy his reaction. 
Ferd would deny such canards 
vehemently and say “Was you there? I 
was there at the time, and I know”. He 
didn’t mind being kidded by someone 
who, he felt, was familiar with the facts. 
He laughingly told me one time that, 
after the Handy incident, he chanced to 
meet Wilber C. Sweatman, composer of 
“Down Home Rag”, who greeted him 
with “What do you mean by claiming 
you invented jazz in New Orleans? Don’t 
vou know that I originated jazz in the 
Ozarks of Missouri?” After getting 
back to New York in 1938, Morton got 
what publicity he could. and made guest 
appearances here and there. One night 
he visited a place featuring boogie 
woogie artists; he was introduced, and 
favoured the audience by playing a 
couple of numbers. Meeting Mr. Lomax 
a little later, Jelly told him of the visit, 
saying his music was well received by 
the patrons. “Did you hold your own 
with those boogie players?” asked Mr. 
Lomax. “Of course I did,” replied Ferd, 
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“Why shouldn't I hold my own with 
fellows who only know one tune?” 

Of course Morton boasted. He had 
something to boast about, and it is in- 
teresting to note that, in the sixteen years 
since his death, his prestige has grown 


steadily . . . without the aid of press 
agents He wasn’t the only pianist to 
boast. And incidentally, that statement 
at the head of this section was not made 
by Morton, but by another fine pianist, 
and I never saw where he was called an 


egotist. 
* * 


“... the thrill of driving the 
Cadillac formerly owned by Jelly 
Roll Morton.” (Floyd Levin) 
There is no doubt that, when 
Ferdinand Joseph Morton was in the 
money, he was a real highflyer; he liked 
expensive clothes, diamonds and big 
automobiles. While in Washington, 
although in straitened circumstances, he 
had his good clothes, carefully preserved 
from better times; he still had the 
diamond in his front tooth, and had a 
big Packard automobile—old and a bit 
dilapidated to be sure, but big certainly. 
Whenever I went down to the Music Box 
to see Jelly, I would usually glance at the 
cars parked in the streets nearby, and 
if I saw the Packard taking up extra 
space along the curb, I could be pretty 
sure that he was either at the club or at 
home, just around the corner on Twelfth 
Street. One day in September 1938, he 
telephoned me at my office, and asked 
me to meet him at a spot nearby, where 
he said he would be waiting in his car. 
So I knocked off for the day and went 
out to meet Jelly, and found him, not 
in the Packard, but in a big old Cadillac. 
He was enthusiastic about the car, and 


said ‘“‘Just think, this car only cost me 
$50.00, a real bargain!’ I told him it 
looked like a good buy at the price, but 
personally I could get along with some- 
thing smaller. He said Mr. Lomax 
thought it was a great car, and got a 
kick out of driving it. He suggested that 
I try it out, so we got away from the 
centre of the city, I took the wheel, and 
ihe car rumbled along for several blocks 
under my guidance. Ferd kept repeating 
what a good buy the car was at $50.00. 
His real reason for seeing me that day 
was to try to interest me in the Inter- 
Racial Production Corporation, a talent 
promotion scheme he was trying to 
organize. Fortunately for me, I was un- 
able to take any part in the venture, 
which was a complete failure, as were 
most of his efforts to better himself. As 
the end of the year approached it was 
clear that further effort in Washington 
would be’ fruitless, and it was decided 
that he should go back to New York 
and see what could be done there. A 
move to New York also fitted in with his 
activities as staff writer for Tempo- 
Music Publishing Company, which was 
operating from a New York address, and 
he could rely on some remuneration 
from that. So at Christmas time he and 
Mabel loaded their few belongings into 
the Cadillac, and it carried them to New 
York through a freezing rain that coated 
the road with ice a good part of the way. 
Morton’s fortunes were but little 
bettered by the move to New York, 
aithough he made every effort to get 
re established in the musical picture. His 
talents were more than ample, but when 
it came to finances and health, there was 
a sad deficiency. From the time the 
Cadillac carried them to a Harlem 


address, he kept me informed of condi- 
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tions—a telegram told of his arrival, and 
letters told of efforts to organise a band, 
Jack of money being a big drawback in 
that respect. I likewise found out that 
money was needed in a quarter I had 
not expected, because, early in January, 
1939, I received a letter in which, among 
other things, he wrote “I guess I'll have 
to ask you another favour since I haven't 
gone to work yet, and I am sure I will 
be able to pay you off soon the way it 
looks. Monday, Jan. 16th the bill on the 
auto is due $12.00 (twelve dollars) if you 
can, you could maybe mail them a check 
for it, for Ferd Morton. ... ”. As it 
worked out, Ferd was right when he said 
the Cadillac was a “real bargain’; he 
had traded in the Packard and maybe 
made one payment. I paid the final pay- 
ments and sent him the title to the car. 

When Morton finally was forced to 
give up hope in New York, he decided 
to go back to California where he had 
enjoyed good health and made some 
money. He had another big car in stor- 
age in New York, a Lincoln I believe, 
anc he tied the two together, loaded in 
what belongings he could, and headed 
for the setting sun. From California he 
wrote “I had a mighty dangerous trip, 
I was in a storm from Pennsylvania clear 
to Calif. the types were Rain, Snow, 
Hail, Sleet and Wind. I came _ near 
serious accident three different times but 
with the help of God I made it”. 

in view of his bitter experiences in 
New York, one can understand why he 
decided to return to California, but 
better times were not for him. His 
health was too far gone for any climate 
to benefit him, and he grew steadily 
worse. On July 10, 1941, he died, and 
anothe: gifted musician was gone from 
the scene. 
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PART II 


Shortly after the demise of the 
Quality Serenaders Ed Garland, who had 
a dance band at the 111 Dance Hall, 
hired Paul to replace Theodore Bonner 
on tenor. Bob Garner played alto; 
Rosanda Myers and Pee Wee Brice 
played trumpets; Ed Bass, trombone; 
Atwell Rose, violin (a New Orleans 
habit); Fred Washington, piano; Everett 
Walsh, drums. Paul was amused by the 
practice of the 111 taxi dance hall and 
its ten-cents-a-dance policy. A dime 
dance was 32 bars long. 

Paul went into Mildred’s Club in 
Hollywood in 1934 and played with a 
trio that included Fred Washington on 
piano. The following year he helped 
Lionel Hampton organize his first big 
band playing clarinet and tenor. Buster 
Wilson played piano; Charlie Rousseau, 
guitar. (Charlie Lawrence said _ that 
Rousseau played “modern” guitar and 
that Rousseau was present on the third 
and last session of the Victor contract. 
The band was a big one but Lawrence 
said, It did not swing.) Hamp’s band 
also had Johnny Miller, bass; Herman 
Grimes, Paul King and Alton Grant, 
trumpets; Country Allen, trombone; Bob 
Barefield, alto and clarinet; Don Byas. 
tenor and clarinet; David Booker, bari- 
tone sax. The band had two vocalists, 
Willa Mae Lane and Lucile Wilkenson 
plus two male entertainers. 

Paul played with a big band led by 
Eddie Barefield in 1937. Although a fine 
band it was not successful, and after a 
year playing the Cotton Club and a few 
places in Los Angeles the group had to 
disband. In 1938 Charlie Echols took a 
band which imcluded Paul into the 
Cotton Club and following this (1939) he 
formed a group for a dance band engage- 
ment in Long Beach. In the band were 
Lee Young, drums (Lester Young’s 
brother, now with Nat Cole); Al Morgan, 
bass. (This is the same Al Morgan who 
played with Barney Bigard’s group at 
the Beverly Cavern recently. Al Morgan 
is a brother of the New Orleans Morgan 
brothers, Sam and Isiah. Al must be a 
younger brother for he does not look 
old. This information comes from Alton 
Purnell who said that Isiah Morgan is 
still playing trumpet and would work 
out well with the George Lewis band). 
Edith Turnham, piano; Lee McCoy 
Davis, Hubert “Bumps” Myers, altos; 
Paul Howard, tenor; Charlie Echols, 
Ernie Royal and Raymond Tate, 
trumpets. 

In the same year, in December, Paul 
Howard organised a band for Virginia’s 
in Eagle Rock, a suburb of Los Angeles. 
It was Paul’s band and he had Ted 
Brinson, bass (doubling guitar); Richard 
Bates, piano; Buddy Harper, guitar; 
Rabon Tarrant, drums; Paul Howard, 
clarinet and tenor; and a_ vocalist, 


Eleanor Williams. Gideon Honore played 
piano with the band for a time, Paul 
stayed at Virginia’s for 14 years and in 
addition to his musical duties also 
checked the cash and ordered the liquor! 

“I learned to play all over again in 
1948 and 1949,” Paul said. Paul doesn’t 
play jazz anymore. At first he didn’t want 
to talk jazz, preferring to talk of what 
he is doing today. The difficult tonguing 
habits, the difficult jazz techniques have 
been left behind. He plays “straight” and 
“legato” style today. He has always loved 
melody. 

Paul studied classical music all of his 
life. He began when very young with an 
Italian teacher in Steubenville, Ohio, 
and later studied with A. D. Hunter, a 
German saxophone teacher, in Los 
Angeles for ten years. Hunter asked him 
why, when he played so well, did he 
want to take lessons? Paul replied, “I 
want to learn to play right.” 

Paul says that sometimes when he ge‘s 

warmed up he will forget and begin to 
swing out and then someone will nudge 
him or remind him to play “straight”. 
Al‘hough Paul does not now play jazz 
I do not intend to imply that he does 
not like it anymore. He has a broad, 
warm tone and has nothing in common 
with «he cool school or other progres- 
sives. Most important of all he has no 
desperate need to borrow from anyone 
having been richly creative within him- 
self. Paul remarked that the “legato” 
style is much easier to play than the jazz 
style. He said that when he gave up his 
jazz style it was “learning to walk all 
over again”. The jazz technique had been 
deep and conditioned by many years of 
playing experience. 
_ LT asked Paul if he would return to the 
jazz style of playing if the demand for 
it became strong again and he said that 
he would not. He would not want to 
change back to the difficult stvle of 
tonguing., accents and so on. He has 
mastered the legato style and has played 
it for so many years that it would be 
too difficult to change back again. 

Paul played some of his late acetates 
and was the first to say that they weren't 
jazZ or even an improvement on it. A 
couple of the acetates of the band at Vir- 
ginia’s from the late forties were 
interesting. They had not messed uv the 
beat or the flowing rhythm so that it was 
rhythmically a kind of freewheeling 
swing with some superficial bop figures 
riding on top. 

It is most interesting that Paul 
Howard does not maintain that he 
is playing jazz music when he 
knows that he is not. He gave 
this information in a voluntary manner 
and his explanations were mos?‘ lucid 
and honest. He will smile and tell you 
that he had some wonderfully good times 
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and that he got some great kicks playing 
jazz. This is a healthy kind of thinking. 

I asked Paul if he would like to give 
a definition for bop and he said he would 
be glad to and it follows: “An amalgam- 
ation of the chord structure, elaborated 
to the extent that only persons with a 
musical background can appreciate it”. 
Then he added, “I have always loved 
melody,” and it clearly shows why he 
did not go with the bon school. 

In 1947 Paul recorded four sides on 
Juke Box label with a group called the 
Sepia Tones. Nina Russell plays Ham- 
mond organ and although she is no Fats 
Waller, she can swing; Mata Roy, a 
woman, plays piano; Paul Howard, 
clarinet and tenor; George Vann drums 
and blues vocals. Vann came to the West 
Coast with Jimmy Noone and_ has 
recently played with a group headed 
by Johnny Lucas. The four sides for 
Juke Box label are: “Boogie No. 1”/ 
“Sophisticated Blues” and “My Baby's 
Blues’/“Kansas City Boogie”. 

Los Angeles has a programme of 
Sunday concerts in the parks and Paul 
is personnel manager of a 28 piece con- 
cert brass band. 102 musicians are 
involved in a 28 piece Mexican Tipica 
Band, a 45 viece Symphonic Band, a 30 
piece Concert Band and two 28 piece 
Metropolitan Bands. These concerts are 
paid for out of the d'sputed Musicians’ 
Performance Trust Fund, an issue that 
has split local 47 into opposing factions. 
Thousands of dollars and a great deal of 
anger have been spent in legal wrangling, 
mass meetings and so on. It is amusing 
to find Red Callender playing tuba in 
one of the park bands. Red plays with all 
schools and styles of jazz. Charlie 
Lawrence and Buddy Colle‘te also plav 
with the park bands. 

Paul plays with the Masonic band. 
Perhaps the musicians should be listed 
for the his‘ory book for someone might 
find a musician who has been lost for a 
while. Minor Rob/nson, Roy Johnson, 
Ed Garland, Gus Robertson, Joe Crane, 
Alton Redd. Paul Howard, Wallace Bov- 
land, Marvin Johnson, Arcima Taylor, 
Maurie Simon, Roy Clark, Henry 
Bridges. Alton Grant, William 
Hendricks, Charles Jefferson, Andrew 
Blakeney, James H. Williams, William 
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Woodman Snr., and James Sneed— 
Jeep Smith is the bandmaster-director uf 
‘he group. 

Jeep Smith is a bandmaster in one of 

Los Angeles’ schools and an excellent 
musician, jazz-wise. Jeep gigs around Los 
/.ngeles with nine and ten piece bands 
tor dances. The dances are usually given 
by private social clubs and private 
organisations by invitation and as there 
is no advertising Jeep is not easy to find. 
Recently I saw a placard on a telephone 
pole advertising Smith and _ his 
Syndica‘ers to appear at a public dance 
at the Zenda Ballroom. I found the 
“Syndicaters” a grouv of excellent jazz 
musicians who certainly deserve to be 
ecorded. Jeep has the appearance of a 
real jazz music an and it was a distinct 
pleasure to watch him playing and direct- 
ing his band. There will be space 
devoted to Jeep and his band in a future 
column. 

The Masonic band is a musical branch 
of Masonry called “Thomas Waller 
Lodge No. 49” after Fats. There is a 
tribute to Fats in the'r membership book 
written by Les Hite—It says, “ ‘Fats’ had 
an extensive legitimate training under 
Carl Bohm and Leopold Godowsky. 
Verv early. he knew Brahms, Beethoven, 
Lisz: and Debussy inside out”. 

Pa] Howard in 1955 was secretary of 
the “Thomas Waller Lodge” and in addi- 
tion he held five committee posts. 
According to a 1946 union book Paul 
was financial secretary and the Quality 
band was well represented. Harvey 
Brooks, George Orendorf and Lloyd 
Reese were union officials. I was a bit 
mystified by the name of one union 
delegate. Prince Modupe de Paris! 

Paul has an office in the million dollar 
modern union building in Hollywood and 
when I have called extension 39 he has 


always been too busy for lengthy tele- 
phone conversations, Local 47 keeps its 
1ecords on microfilm and Paul is the 
technician. Paul would like it known 
that, in the beginning of the Coloured 
musicians’ union, local 767, the Coloured 
musicians asked for a separate union. 
They felt that they would get better jobs 
and a better deal from their own union 
than they would get from white local 47. 
Prejudice and discrimination wear many 
faces. 

The amalgamation of the two locals 

ccurred April Ist, 1953 and it has 
worked out that many Coloured musi- 
cians feel that they had a better deal 
with the old local. Barney Bigard, Red 
Callender, Benny Carter and musicians 
who wanted stud’o jobs were active in 
biinging about the amalgamation but 
the three musicians mentioned have not 
cbtained any studio jobs in 1957. 

Paul played an acetate of Juan Tizol’s 
“Peurto Rico Chaos” for which he made 
the atrangement. It had a calypso feel 
and @ latin rhythm. Paul played clarinet 
on the first part and switched to tenor 
for the iater part. Tizol lives in Los 
Angles. 

I learned from Paul that Los 
Angeles had a woman drummer, Alma 
Hight. wer who is Alton Redd’s aunt. 
She also taught youngsters the funda- 
inerMais of music and Buddy Collette was 
one of the youngsters. 

Paul’s cousin, Bart Howard, played 
piano in Detroit. Paul says that he was 
z fine pianist in the James P. Johnson 
tradition. He is not living. 

Paul’s office-study is in a small build- 
ing back of his house and is most likely 
a converted garage. Behind his 
study is another small building that 
holds his music. “I built it myself,” he 
said proudly. Thousands of dollars 
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worth of music is filed and classified on 
the shelves in this building. I am sure 
some of it should be published. 

In Paul’s study the entire wall behind 
his desk is covered with photographs 
autographed with sentiment to “Pierre”, 
“Ox Blood” and “Paul Howard”. Jelly 
Roll Morton looks back at one. 

“Did you know Jelly?” I asked. 

He whipped around quickly and said, 
“Why yes. I played tenor with Jelly for 
three years at the Cadillac Cafe. Ed 
Garland played bass.” 

Jelly and Paul worked on_ Jelly’s 
“Mama Nita” together. 

Paul also played with King Oliver for 
eighteen months at a summer resort 
called Leak’s Lake. Again Ed Garland 
was the bass man. Joe Parker, banjo; 
Fayette Williams, trombone;— 
Henderson, clarinet; Jelly or Juicy Payne 
played piano. 

The opposite wall is devoted to the 
photographic collection of Sue Howard, 
Paul’s wife. Sue Hoy sang at the Nightin- 
gale club and was also a dancer. Paul 
met her while playing on San Francisco’s 
Barbary Coast. Here the women who 
danced and sang and entertained in the 
jazz club revues and floor shows look 
oul at one. Most of them are in cos- 
tume—chorus girls, speciality dancers, 
singers and shake dancers. 

Sue Howard has a gentle and shy and 
sweet appearance and it is a bit diffi- 
cult to see her as a night club dancer. 
However one is confronted with this 
paradox so often in the jazz world that 
cne becomes accustomed to it. 

Paul chuckled as he told of Sue teach- 
ing him the current rock and roll style 
of dancing. With disapproval he asked, 
“What kind of dance is that ?” Rock and 
rol! as danced by American Coloured 
and white teens is a rather stiff, sedate, 
modified jitterbug style. The long series 
of television dance contests showed that 
tne Coloured teen-agers are as bad as 
tne white dancers. Good rhythm and 
even swing dancing seems to be almost 
lost. There was one little Coloured 
fellow m a junior contest who danced in 
great rhythm style, every muscle involved 
and bubbling over with joy. His style 
and expression were remarkable in one 
su young, In a room full of dullness he 
shone like a headlight. Everybody loved 
him, so how could he lose ? He and his 
partner won, of course. I hope he grows 
up to help save rhythmic dancing from 
extinction. 

My first interview with Paul Howard 
was on Labour Day. a holiday for most 
people. When I left in the evening he 
showed me a stack of mail he would 
answer and a pile of financial reports and 
business matters he would go over that 
night. 

As I walked away from Paul Howard’s 
iiouse I was thinking of what he had 
said about r & b musicians, “If you would 
ask them to play a D major scale or an 
arpeggio, they wouldn’t know what you 
meant.” Yet Paul Howard, Charlie Law- 
rence and others like them are not play- 
ing jazz music anymore. The apathetic 
American audiences let good jazz musi- 
cians down and made it possible for the 
boppers to step in, bamboozle everybody 
and take over the jazz world. Excellent 
jazz musicians had no chance for sur- 
vival. It is amazing that the Ellington 
and Basie bands were able to live 
through the lean days, 
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| Vie Ash Quart«t™ 
“Kenny Baker Prese:1ts The Half Dozen” 
“Chris Barber In Boncert™ 
Southbound Fee's Good i 
ey 
J 
THE JIMMY SKIDMORE and BERTIE KING JAZZ GROUPS 


JULIAN “CANNONBALL” 
ADDERLEY AND STRINGS 


I Cover The Waterfront; A Foggy Day; Surrey 
With The Fringe On Top; Two Sleepy People; 
Vl Never Stop Loving You; I’m Afraid The 
Masquerade Is Over (16; mins.)—I’ve Never 
Been In Love Before; Lonely Dreams; Falling In 
Love With Love; Street Of Dreams; Polka Dots 
And Moonbeams; You Are Too Beautiful 
(154 mins.) 
(EmArcy EJL 1262. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


Julian Adderley’s jazz missile is no 
more suited to a lush string background 
than that of Charlie Parker. His straight- 
forward treatment of these old themes 
detracts from his normal jazz standards, 
and makes his thin tone sound positively 
mundane in this context. I have thought 
highly of his alto work in the right 
company—sometimes flamboyant, and 
always listenable—but here he is forced 
to lapse into the Hollywoodian atmos- 
phere dictated by Dick Hyman’s 
arrangements. The commercial interests 
which dictate the exploitation of this 
type of music can do inestimable harm 
to jazz and to the artists who perform 
it. Only the very great artists can 
triumph in such adversity, and even then 
he or she risks all to blend two 
uncompromising styles into a successful 
whole. Whilst “Cannonball” Adderley 
phrases fluently throughout these tracks, 
the session could not be described as 
a successful jazz venture. GL. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG and his 
ORCHESTRA 


2.19 Blues; Perdido Street Blues—Coal Cart Blues; 
Down In Honky Tonk Town 


(Brunswick OE 9287. EP. 12s. 10}d.) 


Reissued from? wick “New 
Orleans Jazz” albutn: about fifteen 
years ago, here are four wonderful 
examples of the playing of Louis Arm- 
strong and Sidney Bechet. Jazz like this 
is timeless and you will enjoy it as 
much today as when it was first recorded. 
Whether it be the slow “2.19” train blues 
or the stomping “Honky Tonk Town” 
this is music which is the very heart 
and soul of jazz. 

It would appear to be fashionable to- 
day to decry Louis—a resent smear in 
a contemporary being quite unpardon- 
able—but here is evidence once again 
of Louis’ greatness. 

Louis Armstrong (tpt and vcl), Sidney Bechet 
(clt and sop), Luis Russell (pno), Claude Jones 
(tmb), Bernard Addison (gtr), Wellman Braud 
ibs), Zutty Singleton (drs). New York, May 27th, 
1940. 


RECORD 


BOB BURNS: GRAHAM BOATFIELD: STANLEY DANCE: KEITH GOODWIN: 


KENNY BAKER and HIS DOZEN 


If You Were The Only Girl In The World; 
Whistle And Come To You Blues; There'll 


Never Be Another You; Gal From Joe’s (14°, 


mins.}—Coquette; Bug'er’s Lament; We'll Always 
Be Sweethearts; Too Cool For The Blues (14 mins) 
(Nixa NPT 19020. 10in.LP 27s. 10d.) 


The Dozen are as slick and effective 
as they always were. The selection and 
use of twelve top-ranking instrumentalists 
is a credit to Kenny Baker and those 
who have contributed the arrangements. 
There is nothing complicated or preten- 
tious about this music. It is a presenta- 
tion of .easy swinging pieces, with the 
accent on the imstruments and the per- 
formers. The opening to “Coquette” is no 
accidental fluke, but the successful result 
of a group of thoroughly experienced 
players getting together with the mini- 
mum of rehearsals, so that sponaneity is 
not lost, but cohesion is maintained. The 
combination .of Lennie Bush and Phil 
Seamen is ideal in the rhythm section, 
and I welcome Norman Stenfalt to the 
piano chair, formerly occupied by Derek 
Smith. Outstanding tracks are “Gal 
from Joes” and “Too- cool. for -the 
blues”, a Kenny Baker original featuring 
excellent solos from the group. 

I hope that the B.B.C.’s continued 
use of this exemplary British group will 
not only keep them before the public’s 


eye, but enable them to continue their 
well-conceived recording efforts. 

Kenny Baker (tpt). leading Tommy McQuater 
(tpt), George Chisholm, Jackie Armstrong (tmb), 
Harry Hayes (alto clit), Keith Bird (tnr clit), 
Derek Collins (tnr), Harry Klein (bari), E. O. 
Pogson (tnr, bass sax and clit), Phil Seaman (drs), 
Norman Stenfalt (pno), Lennie Bush (bs), Bill 
le Sage (vbs and accordion). Recorded 26/5/57. 


CHRIS BARBER IN CONCERT— 
Part Il 


Panama; Mood Indigo; Bourbon Street Parade 
(Nixa NJE 1040. EP 12s. 10}d.) 


Hardly any band can fail to make 
something good of “Panama”, and this 
is no exception. It starts well, contains 
two admirable choruses by Monty 
Sunshine which remind me that, when 
he tries, he can be our best traditional 
clarinet player, but in common with 
much of this band’s recorded work, goes 
on too long. The moody Ellington 
number on the reverse suits the band 
well, except for a superfluity of chug 
and chink from them below, but the last 
one is a shambles. It sounds like the 
ship's band, full of rum and with one 
lifebelt between them, playing by order 
during the liner’s last moments. G.B. 

Pat Halcox (tpt), Chris Barber (tmb), Monty 
Sunshine (clt), Eddie Smith (bjo), Dick Smith 
(bs), Ron Bowden (drs). December, 1956. 


Graham Boatfield 


Brian Nicholls 


Sinclair Traill 


Pick Of The Month 


Leadbelly-vol. 2 


Contemporary LAC 12054 


London LTZ-C15093 
Fontainebleau—-Tadd Dameron 


‘Bob Burns Lennie Niehaus 
Stanley Dance Trumpets All Out 
Keith Goodwin 

Gerald Lascelles 


Hampton Hawes 

Contemporary LAC 12056 
Humphrey Lyttleton Kid Ory 

Good Time Jazz LAG 12064 “— 
Fatha Hines plays Fats 


Peter Tanner -Bud.Freeman 

London LTZ-N15030 one 
Trumpets All Out. 

London LTZ-C15093 “ee 


Melodisc MLP 512 ***** 


Esquire 32-034 


Vogue LAE 12067 **#**# 
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GERALD LASCELLES: 


REVIEWS 


COUNT BASIE BIG BAND 
Why Not?—Fawncey Meeting You 
(Columbia LB 10068. 78 rpm. 7s. 4d.) 


“Why Not” is a hard-driving Basie- 
ensemble at bounce tempo. Adding 
colour and improvising in the traditional 
Buck Clayton-Lester Young school are 
a cup-muted trumpet and tenor. The 
recording is excellent. Nothing is missed 
out in the fortissimo of the ensemble, 
to the quite subtleties of that famous 
rhythm quartet. 

“Fawncey” is a more sparkling en- 
semble with a tenor that sounds like 
Eddie Davis. The tempo is just about 
the same as the reverse side, and the 
arrangement shows the band off to great 
advaatage. With tunes like this in the 
book, Basie must be a great success at 
dance dates as well as jazz concerts. 


ERIC BATTY JAZZ ACES 
Co'lege Rag—Cindy, Oh Cindy 
(Esquire 10-506. 78. 6s. 3d.) 


Inspid and mediocre performances 
which bear little resemblance to the 
style of any of the great traditional 
bands of the past. The kindest thing 
that I can say is that the material is 
original and at least gets away from, the 
time-worn standards. Quite honestly it 
is the inability to progress or create 
any sort of musical style by bands 
such as this that is the chief cause of 
the lack of interest in traditional jazz 
today. P.T. 

Desmond ‘‘Dizzy’’ Burton (tpt), Roy Williams 
(tmb), Tom Alkes (clt), Jim Smith (pno), Sue 
McManus (bjo), Eric Batty (bs), Ron Peach (drs). 
January 27th, 1957. 


RUBY BRAFF ALL STARS 
I’m Shooting High; As Long As I Live—If 
I Had You; Moonglow 
(Philips BBE 12123. EP 12s. 10}d.) 


The most striking aspects of Ruby 
Braff’s trumpet playing are his rich, full 
tone, his cleanliness of attack, and his 
exceptionally relaxed and uncluttered 
delivery. 

“Shooting” is my particular favourite, 
and aside of Ruby’s own soaring solo 
sequences here, there’s also some palate- 
able playing by pianist Dave McKenna. 
The pianist leads the way into the 
easily swinging “As Long”, and both on 
this track and “If I Had”, Ruby speaks 
his piece in fine style. “Moonglow” is 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON: 


by 


BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


by a different group, including vibist 
Don Elliott, but Bratt remains the most 
impressive soloist. K.G. 

Ruby Braff (tpt), Dave McKenna (pno), Steve 
Jordan (gtr), Benjamin Drootin (drs) on first 
three tities; Braff, Drootin, Don Elliott (vbs), 
Nat Pierce (pno), Freddie Green (gtr), Eddie 
Jones (bs) on ‘‘Moonglow’’. 


RUBY BRAFF 


* Hustlin’ And Bustlin’ (b); There’s A Small Hotel 


(b); What’s The Reason I’m Not Pleasing You 

(b); S’wonderful (a); Sister Kate (a) (22 mins.)}— 

When It’s Sleepy Time Down South (c); Flakey 

(b); Shoe Shine Boy (b); Fine And Mellow (b); 
Ad Lib Blues (a) (23 mins.) 


(Vogue LAE 12051. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 


Anything by Braff is welcome, and this 
selection finds him in generally fine form. 
As a presentation, the record is some- 
thing of a hotch-potch. The mixing of 
“public” and studio recordings on one 
LP is not very satisfactory, especially 
since the public session, at the Story- 
ville Club in Boston, is heavily Dixieland 
in approach, while the studio tracks are 
neat, modernish affairs with everyone 
blowing in relatively subdued vein. The 
sudden changes in volume and timbre 
from one track to another make for rest- 
less listening. I enjoyed the tracks by the 
little five-piece group best of all, though 
they are not among Braff’s most sensa- 
tional recordings. Margolis plays nice 
tenor, deeply rooted in pre-war Lester, 
and I have always liked Kersey’s lilting 
piano, pitched here somewhere between 
Hines and Teddy Wilson. The Basie in- 
fluence, which today spreads through jazz 
old and new like a potent dye, emerges 
strongly in “Shoe Shine Boy”, in which 
there is the “chase” chorus which has 

ecome almost traditional to the num- 
ber since Basie did it back in the 
“thirties. “Hustlin’” is one of those rather 
sentimental ‘numbers from the early 
thirties which Louis endowed with a 
special jazz quality that remains no mat- 
ter who plays the tune. Of the public 
tracks. “Sleepy Time down South” 
(recorded at a Boston concert) has some 
impressive Braff in Louis vein and a 
“take-off” of Louis’s vocal by Vic 
Dickenson. There’s a “vocal”, too, on 
“Sister Kate”, presumably by Braff him- 
self. It gasses the Storyville customers. 
Neither Dickenson nor Hall are in their 
peak form on these tracks, but Jo Jones 
drives the whole thing along with such 
fabulous verve and enthusiasm that one 
would give quite a lot to have been 
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PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


among the chattering audience. Leaving 
the best till last, I pick the slowed-up 
version of Billie Holiday’s “Fine and 
Mellow” as the highspot, with some very 
nice, sensitive Margolis tenor and ex- 
cellent Braff in blues vein. 


(a) Ruby Braff (tpt), Vic Dickenson (tmb), 
Edmond Hall (cit), George Wein (pno), John 
Field (bs), Jo Jones (drs). (b) Braff (tpt), Sam 
Margolis (tnr), Kenneth Kersey (pno), Milt 
Hinton (bs), Bobby Donaldson (drs). (c) Braff 
(tpt), Dickenson (tmb), Dick le Fave (tmb) 
Margolis (tnr), Al Drootin (tnr/clt), Wein (pno), 
Field (bs), Buzzy Drootin (drs). 


BOBBY BROOKMEYER-ZOOT SIMS 

The King; Lullaby Of The Leaves; I Can’t Get 

Started; Snake Eyes (174 mins.)—Morning Fur; 

Whooeeee; Someone To Watch Over Me; My 
Old Flame; Box Cars (18 mins.) 


(Vogue LAE 12053. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 


Although I find much of Brook- 
meyer’s music rather doleful, the overall 
feeling of this group is one of cheerful- 
ness. Probably because of the presence 
of the swinging Jo Jones, the group ride 
along smoothly—Sima solos with author- 
ity and the ensembles are nicely knit 
together and sound well rehearsed. 

Basie’s “The King” suits the group 
very well. Sims’ chorus is played with 
good swing, Brookmeyer has a real ‘blow’ 
and Jo Jones propells the rhythm along 
with taste and efficiency. Both the ballads 
“Someone To Watch” and “Old Flame” 
are played with warmth and feeling— 
the former featuring Brookmeyer the 
latter Sims. Best track for Hank Jones is 
“Lullaby of the Leaves” on which he 
solos to advantage. | find this one of the 
best of the smal] modernish groups, and 
hope they are able to record some more. 


Bob Brookmeyer (vive-tmb), Zoot Sims (tnr), 
Hank Jones (pno), Bill Crow (bs), Jo Jones (drs). 
New York, August, 1956. 


THE CANADIAN JAZZ SCENE 


VIA 
THE PHIL NIMMONS GROUP 
Humpy;: Pick Yourself Up—Muggs 
(Columbia SEB 10078. EP Ils. 10d.) 


A high standard cf performance from 
Toronto’s ‘younger’ set of session men. 
Certainly h'gh enough to warrant the 
personnel being listed which it isn’t. 
Phil Nimmons indulges in ambitious, 
‘busy’ writing. “Humpy” and “Pick 
Yourself Up” are up-tempos, un- 
comfortable for the solo alto and tenor. 
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The ‘setting’ of the arrangements for the 
soloist hem them in, plus the fact that 
they are under-recorded and well drown- 
ed by frantic backgrounds. 

*“Muggs’ is a slower tempo producing 
a very commercial sound to be termed 
jazz. A mixture of ‘Billy May’, ‘Anthony’ 
etc., it is guilty of the same too-loud 
backgrounds and unconvincing solos 
from trumpet and alto. B.B. 


GUY CARAWAN 
Black Eyed Susie; This Is The Way That I Do 
Feel; 900 Miles; Dink’s Song (10 mins.)}—Boll 
Weevil; Old Joe Clark; Old B’uc; Ground Hog 
Hunt; Freight Train (114 mins.) 
(77 LP/8. 10in.LP 29s. 10d.) 


Guy Carawan js a thirty-year old 
white American, a second generation 
folk singer. His singing voice is kind and 
easy, his guitar adequate and his banjo 
picking worthwhile. This performance 
is relaxed and pleasant, with a good 
choice of tunes, and by a sort of warm- 
ing-up process the second side seems an 
improvement on the first. 

With “Old Joe Clark” he really 
starts to pick hard and go. “Old Blue” 
is a lovely song which he sings firmly 
and sweetly, with a fine running guitar; 
even dog-haters should like it. Those 
two are the best tracks, but the rest are 
not far behind. 

Carawan does not take himself too 
seriously, and he obviously loves his 
songs. While not in the front rank of 
folk records, this is worth having, and 
by its very pleasantness and lack of 
pretention makes nonsense of a_ thing 
such as the Topic LP of John Gibbons 
we recently had for review. After a lot 
ot skiffle, it is like a cool drink of 
water, very refreshing. 

For the benefit of readers who do not 
often traverse that hghway of culture, 
this record is obtainable only from 
Dobell’s Jazz Record Shop. 77 Charing 
Cross Road, London. -B. 


CARMEN CAVALLARO 


Lady Is A Tramp; Don’t Get Around Much 
Anymore; Crazy Rhythm; Just You, Just Me; 
Three Little Words mins.)—The Continen- 
tal; I Want To Be Happy; Take The ‘A’ Train; 
Diga Diga Do (21 mins.) 
(Brunswick LAT 8199. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


Better known as a pleasing type of 
cocktail pianist, Carmen Cavallaro re- 
cently turned his attention to jazz, and 
landed himself an engagement at the 
Embers. With the help of a very adroit 
guitarist, plus bass and drums, he wings 
his weary way through some good tunes, 
but never quite manages to forget his 
upbringings. His technigue is undoubted, 
but he lacks that element of swing so 
necessary to a good jazz pianist. Good 
interpretations of popular songs which 
will be popular with many people, but 
not the jazz fans. 

S.T. 


Carmen Cavallaro (pno), Jimmy Norton (gtr), 
Tom O'Neill (bs), Jimmy McArdle (drs). 


LARRY CLINTON 
Dipsy Dood'e; In A _ Persian Market; Deep 
Purple; Johnson Rag (14} mins.)—Study In 
Brown; Satan Takes A Holiday: Bolero In Blues; 
Study In Surrealism (12} mins.) 


(RCA RC-24003. 10in.LP 26s. 5d.) 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Larry Clinton was a product of the 
swing era and the numbers in this album, 
beautifully recorded by the RCA 
orthophonic” High Fidelity 
system, were either written or arranged 
by him and are re-creations of the work 
of his original orchestra. The sleeve 
notes give no hint of the personnel, but 
the performances are standard swing 


style, competently played. Pr... 
SONNY CRISS PLAYS COLE 
PORTER 


I Love You; Anything Goes; Easy To Love; It’s 
All Right With Me; In The Still Of The Night 
(14 mins.)}—Love For Sale; Night And Day; Just 
One Of Those Things; What Is This Thing 
Ca‘led Love; I Get A Kick Out Of You (17 mins.) 


(London LTZ-P13094 12!n.LP 37s. 64d.) 


It would be hard to go wrong with 
material such as this, but it seems a pity 
that Sonny Criss should play almost all 
these numbers in fast tempo. With 
rhythm support, spotting some well 
played piano and vibes, Sonny races his 
way through the ten selections in breath- 
less fashion. Although “Night and Day” 
and “I Get A Kick Out Of You” are 
probably the most exciting, I personally 
enjoyed the two slow-paced tracks, “I 
Love You” and “Love For Sale” best. 
The sleeve notes incidentally give no 
personnel but have plenty to say about 
Cole Porter—perhaps the writer was 
playing safe? P.T. 


THE TADD DAMERON ORCHESTRA 


Fontainebleau; De irium; Clean Is The Scene (15 
mins.)}—Flossie Lou; Bulla-Babe (16 mins.) 


(Esquire 32-034. 12in.LP 39s. 74d.) 


Though he ranks as one of the fore- 
most composer-pianists in the field of 
modern jazz, Tadd Dameron’s name has 
been absent from record labels in recent 
years,—which lamentable situation is 
remedied with the release of this album, 
which rates as one of the most far- 
reaching and totally rewarding records 
issued this year. 

The major work here is “Fontaine- 
bleau’’—-a sombre, three-part composi- 
tion not unlike some of John Lewis’s 
scores for the Modern Jazz Quartet. It 
opens quietly via Tadd’s piano and John 
Simmons’s bowed bass, then the reeds 
take up the melancholy theme prior to 
the entry of the brass. From time to 
time, Tadd’s piano and Kenny Dorham’s 
trumpet are briefly featured, but on the 
whole, solos are reduced to a minimum. 
Tadd’s writing is constructive and fJogical 
without ever becoming contrived, and the 
complete work—thoroughly absorbing 
from start to finish—is exceptionally 
well played. “Delirium” allows far more 
scope for solo blowing, and at a driving 
up-tempo, tenorist Joe Alexander and 
Dorham both put down solos worthy of 
close inspection. Tadd is extensively 
featured on “Scene” and his, sometimes 
extremely melodic, sometimes downright 
weird piano solo sustains interest, and is 
one of the highspots of the album. The 
opening and closing ensemble passages 
on this track are distinctly Dameronian! 

The medium-paced “Flossie” is design- 
cd basically as a showcase for Basie 
trombonist Henry Coker, who opens his 
solo with a well-placed quote from “The 
Continental’. His tone is rich and pure, 
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and he conjures up a feeling of deep 
solemnity during a thoughtful, inventive 
solo. “Bulla-Babe”, an easily swinging 
Basie-ish blues, completes the set. Every- 
body gets into the solo act here, but 
Tadd’s first work-out just has the edge 
on the contributions which follow by 
Alexander, Sahib Shihab, Coker, Cecil 
Payne, and bassist Simmons. My only 
complaint with this album concerns the 
running time—a total of 31 minutes for 
a 12-inch LP is not what I would call 
good value for money. K.G. 

Kenny Dorham (tpt), Henry Coker (tmb), Sahib 
Shihab (alto), Joe Alexander (tnr), Cecil Payne 
(bar), Tadd Dameron (pno), John Simmons (bs), 
Shadow Wilson (drs). 


FRANK FOSTER 
QUARTET /QUINTET 
Wail. Frank, Wail; Zarou; Fosterity (18 mins.)— 
Georgia On My Mind; Shutout; Yaho (20 mins.) 
(Esquire 32-033. 12in.LP 39s. 74d.) 


In his unusual sleeve note to this 
album, Ira Gitler goes to great lengths 
to tell us that bop is not dead, that the 
term has been mis-used, and that Basie 
tenorist Frank Foster plays excellent bop 
on the enclosed record—all of which 
any adult, sensible jazz lover should 
already know. Personally, I couldn’t care 
less what tag people like to apply to 
the music—I happen to enjoy it and that, 
as far as I’m concerned, js all that 
matters. 

Foster—for my money. the most 
consistently impressive soloist in the 
current Basie line-up—plays a lot of 
hard-toned yet lyrical and imaginative 
tenor on this set, particularly during the 
quartet tracks during which he’s able to 
improvise at great length. “Wail” (also 
utilised as a collective title for the 
album) is a swinging, up-tempo blues, 
the simple theme of which is credited 
to Foster. I especially like his rough, 
spirited down-to-earth blowing on this 
track, but no less pleasing are “Georgia” 
and pianist Elmo Hope’s “ Yaho”’. Hope’s 
stabbing solos sometimes lack continuity, 
but for the most part, they’re criso, to 
the point, and effectively simple. 

Trumpeter Freeman Lee, whose work 
reflects traces of a Fats Navarro in- 
fluence, authors several worthwhile solos 
with the quintet on “Zarou”, “Fosterity”, 
and “Shutout”. He expounds some like- 
able ideas, but although his playing is 
fluent enough, it sometimes lacks attack. 
Foster and Hope both fashion exceilent 
solos on these tracks, and the competent 
rhythm duo offer adequate support. 
Solowise, Taylor is a _ constructive 
drummer and his intelligent exchange 
of “fours” with Foster on “Wail” is 
worth noting. K.G. 

Freeman Lee (tpt), Frank Foster (tnr), Elmo 
Hope (pno), John Ore (bs), Art Taylor (drs). 


BUD FREEMAN 
Newport News; At Sundown; Exactly Like You; 
Let’s Do It; But Not For Me (18 mins.)—Stop, 
Look And Listen; Hanid; Dave’s Blues; I Re- 
member You; Perdido; You Took Advantage 
Of Me (19 mins.) 


(London LTZ-N_ 15030. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


Ruby Braff plays on the first side 
only. His strong ione and lyrical phras- 
ing are unusually effective in associa- 
tion with Bud’s sinewy forms and 
resonant sound. The performances have 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


a very spontaneous quality and they 
show a warm entente between these two 
miusizians, an entente particularly notice- 
able in Bud’s charming blues, “Newport 
News”, with its pretty unison passages. 
The rhythm section is a good one and 
Ken Kersey’s swinging piano solos are 
admirable in their graceful simplicity. 

Dave Bowman takes Kersey’s place on 
the reverse, and Braff is absent, but the 
interest is pretty well maintained. Bow- 
man seems heavy-handed as compared 
with Kersey, but there are pleasant Hines 
traits in his style. Note the originality 
of Bud’s tempo and main phrase on 
“Hanid”. The release should help you to 
identify this young lady. (Let us hope 
she never looks in a mirror.) Hearing 
Bud again on “Stov, Look and Listen” A 
it is strange to reflect that his ‘ ‘rough” 
playing was not taken very seriously 
when he used to play the same number 
with Tommy Dorsey so many years ago. 
Now it turns out that he pre-dated the 
“moderns” in many respects. 

Braff, the best white trumpet since 
Berigan, and Bud, the most original 
white tenor to date, make this a useful 
package to have around. S.D. 

Side One: Bud Freeman (tnr), Ruby Braff (tpt), 
Kenny Kersey (pno), Al Hall (bs), George Wett- 
ling (ds). Side Two: as Side One, but Braff out 
and Kersey repiaced by Dave Bowman. July, 
1955. 


STAN GETZ QUINTET 
Fascinatin’ Rhythm /Minor Blues 
(Columbia SEB 10076. EP Ils. 10d.) 


Some pleasant moments of cool jazz 
from the Getz—Brookmeyer team— 
Inspiration is slightly lacking—TI believe 
it was taken off a set at a club where 
they were playing and put on a twelve 
inch LP in America, 

Minor. Blues is full of low-down 
moans and groans and is liable to leave 
you with a lethargic feeling about every- 
thing. The rhy.hm is unique inasmuch 
as they all agree on how far the second 
beat is away from the first and the 
fourth away from the third etc. Brook- 
meyers performances, (especially on 
record) have improved tremendously 
since this record. 

“Fascinatin’” features some _ interest- 
ing running quaver lines as they flow 
together. The solos are exciting and 
Getz sounds happy at this swing tempo. 
John Williams’ rhythm style is infectious 
and his solos are punchy. An inventive 
atmosphere prevails. B.B. 

Stan Getz (tnr), Bob Brookmeyer (valve tmb), 
John Wiliams (pno), Teddy Kotick (bs), Frank 
Isola (drs). 


BENNY GOODMAN 


Runnin’ Wild (a); My Gal Sal (a)—Shine (a); 
Body And Soul (b) 


(Philips BBE 12132. EP 12s. 10}d.) 


The difference between Benny Good- 
man and some of the cold fish who have 
adopted his style is that Goodman has 
never lost the power to get “sent’- 
to be excited by what is going on around 
him and to convey that excitement to 
his audience. It’s when this happens that 
all the old Chicagoan comes out in him 
—the tail-end vibrato becomes intensi- 
fied and the tone developes a rasp more 


appropriate to Pee Wee than to a man 
who has sat in with the Budapest String 
Quartet. These sides were cut at public 
sessions in 1937 and °38. Both “Body” 
and “Runnin’ Wild” stick closely to the 
routines established on the studio re- 
cordings of the same numbers, except 
that “Runnin’” has a wild tear-up chorus 
at the end in which tempo, balance and 
everything else goes for a Burton, It’s 
fun, though. Nice to hear ‘My Gal Sal” 
—an old hit number from 1912—given 
a smooth up-to-date dressing. 
H.L. 


(a) Quartet: Goodman (clt), Lionel Hampton 
(vbs), Teddy Wilson (pno), Gene Krupa (drs). 
(b) Trio: Same, less Hampton. 


DEXTER GORDON QUARTET 


Daddy Plays The Horn: Confirmation; Darn 

That Dream (21 mins.}—Number Four; Autumn 

In New York; You Can Depend On Me (20 mins.) 
(London LTZ-N 15098. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


Dexter, long one of my _ personal 
favourite tenor players, blows with an 
extremely hard, often slightly edgy tone 
here, but his overall work, especially 
‘during the ballads, is warm and undeni- 
ably lyrical “Daddy”, the title tune, is an 
extended, medium-paced blues. A dry, 
subtle sense of humour is apparent 
during Dexter's long solo, and Kenny 
Drew maintains the relaxed mood via 
a light, uncluttered piano sequence. 
Larry Marable’s “toppy” cymbal sound, 
however, tends to irritate. Both soloists 
find an easily swinging groove on Bird’s 
“Confirmation”, and Dexter neatly in- 
corporates quotes from “Lullaby in 
Rhythm” and “Did You Ever See A 
Dream Walking” during his interesting 
exchange of “fours” with Marable. 

“Dream” is all Dexter—a smooth, per- 
haps just a little unadventurous ballad. 
Notice Leroy Vinnegar’s excellent bass 
iine here. “Number Four’, is a simple 
Gordon original. Dexter comes off best 
here, aided by some efficient Drew 
“Comping”. A second ballad, “Autumn”, 
contains Gordon's best solo of the date- 
sensitive yet driving at one and the same 
time. Excellent Drew too, “Depend” is 
an up-tempo “swinger” with more 
excellent Gordon and and 
compelling drumming by Marable. 

K.G. 

Dexter Gordon (tnr), Kenny Drew (pno), Leroy 

Vinnegar (bs), Larry Marable (drs). 


KENNY GRAHAM 
Tuxedo Junction; Cuban Fantasy; Swatlowin’ The 
Blues; Olwen’s Dream; Don’t Get Around Much 
Any More (19 mins.}—Rockin’ In Rhythm; I'll 
Get By; Monkey Business; Time’s A Wasting, 
Bongo Chant; I' Dreamt I Dwelt In Harlem 
(19 mins.) 


(Nixa NJL 12. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


Kenny Graham has been quiescent 
for too long, as this record proves. He 
is an arranger and musical thinker equal 
to most on the British jazz scene, and 
Denis Preston deserves credit for having 
brought this session about. 

It would appear that Graham was 
given what amounts to a free hand in 
choice of musicians and materials; for an 
underlying mood can be detected, which 
suggests a personal feeling of the 
moment. There are the long standing 
Graham favourites to be found such as 
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Cuban rhythms and Ellington, but a new 
and starker note has been added here, 
with the use of three trombones. The 
opening track of ‘Tuxedo Junction’ is 
quite startling in its intensity, and the 
constant punch of Jo Hunter’s trumpet 
against the deeper rasp of the trombones 
imparts a distinctive flavour to the whole 
disc. 

I rate this as one of the more im- 
pressive modern jazz records to have 
been produced in Britain for some years. 
The writing is intelligent and often 
original, the musicians excellent to a 
man, and the recording truer than most 
record reproducers warrant. B.N. 

Olwen’s Dream and I'll Get By—G. Chisholm, 
L. Busby, J. Armstrong (tmbs), D. Honeywell 
(bari), J. Hunter (tpt), E. Thompson (pno and 
American organ), D. Katz (vin), F. Holder 
(conga dr), P. Seamen (drs), S. Stokes (bs). 
A‘l other tracks: G. Chisholm, L. Busby, J. 
Armstrong (tmbs), C. Townsend (bari), J. 
McHardie (conga dr), J. Hunter (tpt), P. Sea- 
men (drs), S. Tracey (pno and vbs), S. Stokes 
(bs). 


The HAPPY WANDERERS 
Muskrat Ramble; Indiana; Mood Indigo; Rock- 
ing In Rhythm; It Don’t Mean A Thing; So’itude; 
Farewell Blues (19} mins.)}»—My Old Kentucky 
Hone; Margie; Bugle Call Rag; Basin St. Blues: 
Sone Of These Days; Ain’t She Sweet; Farewell 

Blues (19 mins.) 


(Esquire 32-031. 12in.LP 39s. 


Best time and place to listen to this 
band is on a wet afternocn in Oxford 
Street. In such surroundings one is apt 
to miss much of the corn and merely 
to appreciate the fact that it is a cheer- 
ful noise even if it hasn’t much to do 
with jazz. 

The rhythm is heavy and _ terribly 
plodding, and although the choice of 
tunes is good there is no attempt at 
improvisation or jazz phrasing. 

Roy Carew told me the band did re- 
mind him of the early New Orleans 
parade outfits—a statement which almost 
destroyed my faith in that beautiful city 
and the music therefrom. 

S.T. 


George Franks (tot), William Longman (tmb), 
Arthur Stahl! (bio), Victor Stahl (bjo), Leonard 
Stah! (bass-drs). 3/6/57 


HAMPTON HAWES—THE TRIO 
1 Got Rhythm; What Is This Thing Called Love; 
Blues The Most; So In Love; Feelin’ Fine (20} 
mins.}+—Hamp’s B'ues; Easy Living; AH The 
Things You Are; These Foo'ish Things; Carioca 
(20 mins.) 
(Contemporary LAC 12056. 12in.LP 38s. 34.) 


A name has for some time been 
lurking on the scene of modern jazz— 
Hampton Hawes. Since 1945 this Los 
Angeles born pianist has been carving his 
nich in the West Coast scene, and he 
was fortunate to achieve some measure 
of recognition whilst playing briefly 
with Howard McGhee and Charlie 
Parker in 1947. It was not until his 
return from two years’ military service in 
1955 that he really found his footing 
as an important pianist, which is how 
I rate him today. His fast swinging jazz 
is refreshing to hear, and combines the 
imaginative flights of Tatum with the 
harmonic releases of Bud Powell. Despite 
these similes his style does not fall 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


closely into any closely defined range of 
contemporary work, Hamp’s loose intro- 
ductions (out of tempo) to such tracks 
as “All the things” and “‘What is this 
thing” may cause purists and other dyed- 
in-the-wool addicts to squirm in their 
well prepared graves; I have from time 
to time decried such unethical and un- 
wanted openings as superficial meander- 
ings, but Hampton Hawes uses them to 
good effect, and with an eye to the 
integration of the whole solo. The 
chorded chorus in “All the things” 
appears to be a direct throw-back to 
that under-estimated pianist Milt 
Buckner, and the interchange of theme 
with Red Mitchell’s bass in “Foolish 
things” seems to have its roots in some- 
thing Ellington did years ago. 

Here is a modern pianist who is not 
frightened to use his left hand, and the 
results show accordingly (viz. “Carioca”). 
Playing in the right company, as he does 
here, there are few to rival him. Don’t 
miss it. G.L 

Hampton Hawes (pno), Red Mitchell (bs), 
Chuck Thompson (drs). Recorded Los Angeles, 
June 28th, 1955. 


COLEMAN HAWKINS and his 
Orchestra 

There’s A Small Hotel—Platinum Love 

(Columbia LB 10070. 78 rpm. 7s. 4d.) 


A tasteful four bars introduction and 
we hear the giant sound of Hawkin’s 
tenor improvisations on “Small Hotel’. 
He again proves he is the “daddy” of 
rhapsodic jazz. He solos all the way 
except for one middle phrase on the 
electric guitar. The tempo annoys me as 
it’s too quick for a slow and visa-versa. 

“Platinum” is also an_ in-between 
tempo. Hawkins plays first chorus 
followed by a fine chorus of original 
jazz trombone. More Hawkins closes a 
last phrase which sounds like they were 
suddenly signalled out by the men in 
charge of running times. B.B. 


HE REALLY DIGS JAZZ 


Mr. Freddie Blues (a); The Dirty Dozens (a); 

Trouble In Mind (a); The Honeydripper (a); 

Seuth (b); Fan It (b) (17 mins.)}—Laura (c); 

Mofliganesque (d); I've Got You Under My Skin 
(d); Basie’s Basement (d) (19 mins.) 


(Brunswick LAT 8202. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


Tommy Dorsey, Woody Herman, and 
John Graas each supply four tracks to a 
record which lives in a sleeve gaily 
decorated with one of George Petty’s 
enticing Esquire girls. As the series is 
titled “Music for the Boy Friend” I can 
only surmise that Mr. Petty’s girls 
cater for boyfriends whose taste in jazz 
is on the dull side. All the Dorsey tracks 
and the two Herman Woodchoppers are 
straight-forward Dixieland in commercial 
vein. The Graas ensemble provides 
insipid music despite the sleeve’s omni- 
potent claim that he is “. .. a truly 
democratic emmissary for the jazz 
medium”. The closing tracks by Her- 
man’s big band, although of early °40 
vintage, are in many ways the most 
pleasing, especially “Basie’s basement” 
and “Under My Skin” with some beauti- 
ful tenor by Ben Webster. All these tracks 
with the exception of two by Dorsey, 
have been issued here before. GL. 


(b) Woody Herman’s Woodchoppers: Cappy 
Lewis (tpt), Neal Reid (tbn}, Woody Herman 
(cit/vel), Tommy Lineham (pno), Hy White (gtr), 
Walter Yoder (bs), Frank Carlson (drs). New 
York City, February 13th, 1941. 

(d) Woody Herman’s Orchestra: Robert 
Guyer, Cappy Lewis, Benny Stab‘er, Nick Travis, 
Ray Wetzel (tp:s), Eddie Bert, Ed. Kiefer, Al 
Mastren (tbn), Woody Herman (cit), Johnny 
Bothwell, Charles Di Maggio (altos), Pete 
Mondello, Ben Webster (tnrs), Skippy De Sair 
(bari), Dick Kayne (pno), Hy White (gtr), Chubby 
Jackson (bs), Cliff Leeman (drs). New York City, 
November 8th, 1943. 

(a) Tommy Dorsey’s Clambake Seven: Billy 
Butterfie'd (tpt), Tommy Dorsey (tbn), Peanuts 
Hucko (clit), Boomie Richman (tnr/clt), Rocky 
Coluccio (pno), Carmen Mastren (gtr), Sandy 
Block (bs), Cliff Leeman (d). New York City, 
December 21st, 1950. 

(c) John Graas Ensemble: Don Fagerquist 
(tpt), Milt Bernhart (tbn), John Graas (fr-horn), 
Herb Gel.er (alto), Jimmy Giuffre (ten/clt/bari), 
Marty Paich (pno), Howard Roberts (gtr), Curtis 
Counce (bs), Larry Bunker (drs). Hollywood, 
June 4th, 1954. 

(d) Fagerquist (tpt), John Graas (fr- 
horn), Gerry Mulligan (bari), Marty Paich (pno), 
Howard Roberts (gtr), Red Mitchell (bs), Larry 
Bunker (drs). Hol:ywood, December 16th, 1954. 


BOBBY HENDERSON 
Keeping Out Of Mischief Now; Jitterbug Waltz; 
Squzeze Me; Blue Turning Grey Over You; Ain’t 
Misbehavin’; Handful Of Keys (21 mins.)}—Blues 
For Fats; Sugar; Sweet Lorraine; Twelfth Street 
Rag (21 mins.) 
(Vanguard PPL 11007. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


Although Henderson's piano playing 
has a lot in common with his idol Fats 
Waller, his execution comes a great way 
behind that of the master. His tempos 
are not at all steady (here is one pianist 
who could have done with a drummer 
for steady company) and much of his 
playing sounds forced. It was probably 
because of his long lay off, but on only 
one track, the long “Blues For Fats” 
does he manage to sound really relaxed 
and comfortable. He chooses a _ nice 
tempo for both “Squeeze Me” and 
“Sugar” but never manages to really 
generate swing in his playing. “Handful 
of Keys” is played at tremendous speed 
with some nice personal touches and so 
too is “12th Street”, but neither of these 
finger-busters really swing the way they 
should. | imagine Bobby Henderson will 
make many much better records than 
this. S.T. 


THE HISTORY OF JAZZ 
Vol. 2—THE TURBULENT 
TWENTIES 


Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra—Wang Wang Blues; 
Sonny Greer and The Duke’s Men—Mood 
Indigo; Julia Lee—Until The Real Thing Comes 
Along: Pete Daily’s Chicagoans—South; Bus 
Moten—It’s Hard To Laugh Or Smile; Marvin 
Ash’s Band—-How Come You Do Me? (163 
mins.)\—Red_ Nichol’s Pennies—Ostrich Walk; 
Walter Brown—Nasty Attitude; Jack Teagarden’s 
Chicagoans—’Deed I Do; Tiny Brown—Slow- 
motion Baby; Bud Freeman—Indian Summer; 
Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra—San. (163 mins). 


(Capitol T 794. 12in.LP 33s. 84d.) 


The editor was so impressed by my 
dismissal of a complete era of jazz 
(Volume 1) last month in a few inches 
of print that he insisted on my tackling 
the second volume. That old cliche about 
brevity being the source of wit comes 
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into this somewhere, but I know that 
my editor doesn’t always laugh at my 
jokes, so we start from nought. Once 
again I propose mainly to deal with 
those tracks which are “new” to the 
original History. 1 must however point 
out that the sleeve notes once again 
fail to give adequate personnel data, 
and conveniently pass by the fact that 
the Whiteman tracks are 1945 recordings 
of his favourites. 

Greer’s ““Mood Indigo” replaces “The 
Mooche”, and is eminently suitable as 
a typical piece of Ellingtonia of the 
period. Julia Lee sings and plays “Until 
the real thing” with Vic Dickenson’s 
support, which is no match for the 
earlier McShann “Trouble in mind”. 
Pete Daily provides a vivacious “South”, 
with McHargue and Warren Smith 
prominent in the Dixieland vein. Bus 
Moten (Bennie’s brother) sings a tear- 
jerker in the old Moten theme song, but 
contributes little to history. Marvin Ash 
turns in a rather stodgy “How come” 
with Singleton and a lot of Bob Crosby 
people. The Nichols Pennies remint 
“Ostrich walk” with remarkable accuracy 
and success. Walter Brown, a middle 
west blues singer, provides a new touch 
with an excellent Rushing-like perfor- 
mance, with Ben Webster and Pete 
Johnson (?) accompanying. 

Teagarden’s “Deed I do” is perhaps 
the most spontaneous track of the whole 
lot; it is followed by Tiny Brown, a 
lady from Detroit who shouts with a 
slightly too small voice. “Indian 
summer” finds Bud Freeman struggling 
with a totally unsuitable vehicle and a 
completely disinterested accompanist. 

Unlike the first volume, an attempt 
has been made to introduce genuinely 
different groups and individuals—e.g., the 
inclusion of the two blues soloists— 
and most of the tracks are changed 
from the original version. Whilst there 
is certainly much material to interest 
the collector, I decry the lack of dis- 
cographical information which is so 
essential to a work of this sort. I also 
regret the absence of the two Julia Lee/ 
Jay McShann tracks “Come on over” 
and “Trouble in mind’, which were out- 
standing features of the first History. 


G.L. 


BILLIE HOLIDAY 
Lady Sings The Blues (a); Trav’lin’ Light (a); 
I Must Have That Man (a); Some Other Spring 
(a); Strange Fruit (a); No Good Man (a) (19} 
mins.)}—God Bless The Child (a); Good Morning 
Heartache (a); Love Me Or Leave Me (b); 
Stormy Blues (b); Too Marvellous For Words 
(b); Willow Weep For Me (b); I Thought About 
You (b) (214 mins.) 
(Columbia 33CX10092. 12in.LP 41s. 84d.) 


Billie Holiday has a style of her own, 
and she is not ashamed to use it. Its 
novelty may have lost its impact since 
she first appeared on the jazz scene 
twenty years ago, and her voice may 
lack some of its youthful lustre. She is 
still, however, a good blues singer, if 
inclined to sadness, and her excursions 
into pops are generally successful. Her 
accompaniment on the (a) tracks leaves 
much to be desired, apparently due to an 
almost complete lack of rehearsal or 
cohesion on the part of the men con- 
cerned. Not until “Love me” does the 
backing take on an aspect worthy of the 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


soloist. “Stormy blues” has a delectable 
alto introduction from Willie Smith and 
Harry Edison’s obligato belongs to Miss 
Holiday’s performance. Thereafter she 
and the group sound quite different, and 
1 rate these latter tracks some of the 
best she has recorded for the Clef 
label. G.L. 

(a) Charlie Shavers (tpt), Paul Quinichette (tnr), 
Tony Scott (cit), Wynton Kelly (pno), Kenny 
Burrel (gtr), Aaron Bell (bs), Lennie McBrowne 
(drs). (b) Harry Edison (tpt), Willie Smith (alto), 
Bobby Tucker (pno), Barney Kessel (gtr), Chico 
Hamilton (drs). 


MILT JACKSON 


ll Remember April; Jay Jay’s Blues; There’s 
No You (24 mins.)—Jerry Old Man; Out Of 
Nowhere; If I had You; Indiana (27 mins.) 


(Vogue LAE 12046. 12in.LP 37s. 6}d.) 


Now's The Time; In A Sentimental Mood; Mood 
Indigo; Azure (15 mins.)—Mimor Conception; 
Sou! In 3/4 (15 mins.) 


(London LTZ-C 15091. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


The first LP features French pianist 
Henri Renaud and with the exception of 
“Indiana”, ““If I Had You” and “Out 
Of Nowhere” have all been previously 
issued under (Vogue LDE 088) Renaud’s 
name Milt and Percy Heath are the stars 
of this record, playing brilliantly through- 
out, Heath’s work on “Jay Jay’s Blues” 
being an object lesson in good bass 
playing. Renaud plays with taste, but 
takes a back seat in the proceedings, 
except for an_ effective solo on the 
moody ballad “There’s No You”, which 
also features Jay Jay Johnson’s trombone. 


On the London LP Charlie Parker's 
“Now’s The Time” makes an excellent 
vehicle for both Milt and Lucky Thomp- 
son to improvise at a nice, easy relaxed 
tempo. 


The three Ellington pieces which 
form a ballad medley give each of the 
main soloists a chance to demonstrate 
their technique and inventive ideas. 
Milt's delicate and sensitive variations 
on “In a Sentimental Mood” lose 
nothing of the character of the tune 
and although Lucky’s improvisations on 
“Mood Indigo” are less _ interesting 
than one would expect. Hank Jones 
concludes the medley with an intriguing 
interpretation of “Azure” which you will 
find grows on you each time you play it. 

The reverse opens with a thirty-two 
bar Jackson original. Both Hank and 
Milt play fine solos, and the chase work 
between Milt and Lucky make this an 
exciting track. The final track is another 
experiment in waltz time. However this 
original by Milt whose long solo is full 
of interest. By the time this review 
appears in print many readers will have 
heard Milt Jackson in person and I can 
certainly recommend both these albums 
as representative of his brilliant and 
inventive playing. | 

Vogue LAE 12046—Jay Jay Johnson (tmb), 
Al Cohn (tnr), Henri Renaud (pno), Percy Heath 
(bs), Milt Jackson (vbs), Charlie Smith (drs). 
New York, March 7th, 1954. Al Cohn is omitted 
from ‘‘Jerry’’, ‘‘There’s No You’’, and 
“‘Indiana’’ on which Renaud is replaced by Milt 
Jackson on piano. 

London LTZ-C_  15091—Milt Jackson (vbs), 
Lucky Thompson (tnr), Hank Jones (pno), Wen- 
dell Marshall (bs), Kenny Clarke (drs). 


JAY AND KAI 


The Whiffenpoof Song; Trombone For Two— 
Let’s Get Away From It All; It’s Sand, Man 


(Philips BBE 12100. EP 12s. 104d.) 


The now-defunct team of Jay Jay 
Johnson and Kai Winding don’t put a 
foot wrong during these titles and 
Personally I find their sound fresh and 
invigorating. 

“Whiffeapoof” is cleverly arranged, 
and the teamwork here is unbelievably 
good, Unfortunately, the score doesn’t 
offer a lot of scope for solo blowing, 
but the co-leaders get plenty of appor- 
tunity to speak up on Kai's “For Two”. 
There’s some nice muted work by both 
soloists on “Let’s Get Away”, and Dick 
Katz's piano work on Ed _ Lewis's 
“Sand” ts worth noting. Bassist Paul 
Chambers and drummer Osie Johnson 
round off a fine rhythm section. 

J. J. Johnson, Kai Winding (tmbs), Dick Katz 
(pno), Paul Chambers (bs), Osie Johnson (drs). 


JAZZ DANCE 


‘Jazz Blues; Balling The Jack (9 m‘ns.}—Royal 


Garden Blues; When The Saints Go Marching In 
(10 mins.) 


(Metodisc MLP 514. 10in.LP 29s. 64d.) 


This 1954 session was recorded “live” 
~and very much so. Made, as the florid 
introduction tells us at some length, at the 
Central Plaza Dance Hall, New York 
sound track of the film “Jazz Dance”. 
It represents a rough, coarse, jaza in the 
Chicago manner, extensively punctuated 
by the appreciation and noises of social 
intercourse of the crowd. It is not a 
pleasing sound, but a raucous tear-up, 
with broken vocals, poor solos, and the 
crudest type of audience participation. 
This record’s only recommendation can 
be to those who want a slab of 
anthropological evidence or to those on 
whom the film left a vital impression. 
Many a local band can do better than 
this, and readers would find it cheaper 
to produce their own human noises. 
Jimmy McPartland (tpt, vel), Jimmy Archey 
(tmb), Pee Wee Russell (cit), Willie Lion Smith 
(pno), Pops Foster (bs), George Wettling (drs). 


JAZZ MESSAGE No. 2 


Thad’s Blues; Doug's Minor B’OK (16 mins.)— 
B. For B.B.; Blues Number Two; Space Flight 
(iS mins.) 


(London LTZ-C15099. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


The purpose of these jazz people is 
to use inventive performers as develop- 
ing agents of sketchy material. The 
trouble is I've had these messages so 
many times it drags and bores after a 
while. It’s free jazz alright but I don't 
rate the performers good enough to 
hold the spotlight as long as they do 
on each occasion. You will notice that 
there are only two tunes on one side 
and three on the other. With one chorus 
ensemble it means the solos are dragged 
out and often a soloist blows his top 
in the first couple of choruses and then 
‘skates’ until it’s over. Lee Morgan, a 
new star, is introduced here and solos 
at great length on “Thad’s Blues”. His 
technique isn’t clean enough and his 
material not very original. Hank Mobley 
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manages to get solos on everything. I 
suppose he would be rated a good jazz 
player but E can't stand listening to him. 
Donald Byrd records a lot but still hasn't 
matured. Kenny Clarke sends good 
messages on Side Two. 

1 agree with their idea of keeping the 
material simple so as not to hamper the 
improvising, but I think they have ever- 
done it in this case. It’s jazz Tll soon 
forget. B.B 

Side 1—Hank Mobley (tnr), Lee Morgan (tpt), 
Hank Jones (pno), Doug Watkins (bs), Art 
Tay‘or (drs). Side 2—Hank Mobley (tnr), Donald 
Byrd (tpt), Barry Harris (pno), Doug Watkins 
(bs), Kenny Clarke (drs). 


JAZZ OMNIBUS 


(a) O. Dixieland One-Step; (b) Mack The Knife; 

(c) Maryland; (d) My Lonely Heart; (c) Cop-Out 

mins.-~(f) When I Was Young; (g) I've 

Got You Under My Skin; (h) Cranky Spanky; 
Gi) Smoke Signal; (j) Budo (17 mins.) 


(Philips BBL 7184. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


You would have to be pretty broad 
minded to appreciate all this collection 
and I can hardly imagine any hungry 
modernists relishing the first three tracks 
here on Side 1. It seems senseless to mix 
ten groups as they have done here, and 
I don’t know where the public is for 
this strange mixture—if there is a public. 

The last tracks on Side 2 have not 
been issued here before and are all very 
good of their kind. The Condon, Arm- 
strong and Murphy stuff we have had 
before. The personnel for the Jazz 
Messengers is not as given on the back 
of the sleeve. 

S.T. 


(a) Eddie Condon (gtr), Billy Butterfield (tpt), 
Peanuts Hucko (clit), Cutty Cutshall (tmb), Ralph 
Sutton (pno), Walter Page (bs), George Wettling 
(drs). 23/2/56. (b) Louis Armstrong (tpt), 
Trummy Young (tmb), Edmond Hall (cit), Billy 
Kyle (pno), Arvell Shaw (bs), Barrett Deems (drs), 
28/9/55. (c) Turk Murphy (tmb), Billy Butter- 
field (tpt), Milt Hinton (bs), Bill Carter (clit), 
Dick Lammi (bjo), Thad Wilkerson (drs). 
22/9/55. (d) Erroll Garner (pno). 11/9/56. (e) 
Duke Ellington (pno), John W. Cook, Ray Nance, 
Clark Terry, Cat Anderson (tpts), Quentin 
Jackson, Britt Woodman, John Sanders (tmbs), 
Russell Procope, Harry Carney, Paul Gonsaives, 
Jimmy Hamilton, Johnny Hodges (saxes), Sam 
Woodyard (drs), Jimmy Woode (bs). 13/3/57. 
(f) Dave Brubeck (pno), Paul Desmond (alto), 
Norman Bates (bs), Joe Dodge (drs). 12/3/56. 
(g) J. J. Johnson (tmb), Max Roach (drs), Paul 
Chambers (bs), Tommy Flanagan (pno). 11/4/57. 
(h) Art Blakey (drs), Don Byrd (tpt), Doug 
Watkins (bs), Hank Mobley (tnr), Horace Silver 
(pno). 12/12/56. (i) Gigi Gryce (alto), Don 
Byrd (tpt), Benny Powe'l (tmb), Julius Watkins 
(fr-horn), Sahib Shihab (bari), Tommy Flanagan 
(pno), Wendell Marshall (bs), Art Taylor (drs). 
4/2/57. (j) Miles Davis (tot), John Coltrane 
(tnr), Red Garland (pno), Paul Chambers (bs), 
Philly Joe Jones (drs). 27/10/55. 


TEDDI KING 
Why Do You Suppose; I Don’t Know About 
You; You Turned The Tables On Me: Over The 
Rainbow; You Can Depend On Me; I'm In The 
Market For You (18 mins.}—Old Folks; Like 
A Ship Without A Sail; Something To Live For; 
Foo!s Fall In Love; This Is Always; You Hit 
The Spot (20 mins.) 
(Vogue VA 160109. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


Teddi King sings in a musicianly 
manner and with a definite jazz sense, 
and also receives very good backing from 
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BUD FREEMAN 


One of the original masters of the tenor-saxophone 
in a fine display of controlled musicianship 
LTZ-N 15030 (London Jazz Series) 


The Boss of the blues 
JOE TURNER 


—the greatest blues shouter of them all; 
might teach the rock ’n’ roll addicts 

in the family a thing or two 

LTZ-K 15053 (London Jazz Series) 


PHINEAS NEWBORN, JR. 


Lightning keyboard dexterity by one of the newest 
piano stars—it goes faster than the turkey 
LTZ-K 15057 (London Jazz Series) 


Ballads and blues 
MILT JACKSON 


—one of the most individual jazz musicians heard 
out of his usual context, and at his finest 
LTZ-K 15064 (London Jazz Series) 


The unique Thelonious 
THELONIOUS MONK 


The most controversial pianist in the world gives 
the jazz fans something to argue about after dinner 
LTZ-U 15071 (London Jazz Series) 


Ragtime 


TONY PARENTI’S RAGPICKERS AND RAGTIME BAND 


Some of the really old ragtime music played with 


warmth and understanding by some great musicians 


LTZ-U 15072 (London Jazz Series) 


DUKE ELLINGTON presents 


The Duke turns the spotlight on some of the 
leading members of the greatest jazz 
orchestra in the world 

LTZ-N 15078 (London Jazz Series) 


Trumpets all out 


arr. by ERNIE WILKINS, this record is an exciting 
successor to ‘Top Brass’ and features 

ART FARMER, ERNIE ROYAL, HAROLD BAKER, 
CHARLIE SHAVERS and EMMETT BERRY 
LTZ-C 15093 (London Jazz Series) 


THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 


at Music Inn 


The latest release of the exciting 
group who will be touring Britain 
during the festive season 

LTZ-K 15085 (London Jazz Series) 


WILBUR DE PARIS 


at Symphony Hall 


The leading traditionalist band 
shows once again how New Orleans 
jazz can be made new and vital 
LTZ-K 15086 (London Jazz Series) 


Sweet smell of success 
THE CHICO HAMILTON QUINTET 


The long improvisation on 

the theme from the film on 
the second side of this record j 
going to be talked about a 1d 
in the near future 

LAT 8225 (Brunswick) 
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SPIKE HUGHES AND HIS ALL-AMERICAN ORCHESTRA 


= These historical records are unique—an example 

, of how an inspired British musician 

0 , A carried jazz ideas to America 
LK 4173 (Decca) 
¢ Club session with Colyer 

KEN COLYER 


For the followers of Britain’s most 
righteous band—here is their latest 
and finest recording 

LK 4178 (Decca) 


KEN MOULE arranges for... 
GEORGE CHISHOLM, DON RENDELL, 


to pick but two from a talented 
group, and one of our most 
enterprising jazz arrangers 

has a free hand 

LK 4192 (Decca) 


A Yank in Europe 
B compositions of Raymond Scott) 
TED HEATH AND HIS MUSIC 


A further demonstration of why America 
finds this great band so exciting. 
LK 4191 (Decca) 


For further samples try 
Spotlight on Sidemen 
LK 4204 (Decca) 


Here’s ART TATUM 


A fin€tribute to one of the great 
men of jazz—with a sincere note 
by Steve Race on the sleeve 
LVA 9047 (Coral) 


The Duke again 

JOHNNY GUARNIERI 

An album of swinging piano music—a bouquet 
from one fine pianist to another—and the 
foremost composer of jazz 

LVA 9044 (Coral) 


BOB CROSBY AND HIS ORCHESTRA, 1936-56 
Some of the unforgettable moments in the 
history of what is acknowledged to be one 

of the top white swing bands 
LVA 9045 (Coral) 


JOHNNY DODDS, Volume 4 
Another fine collection of the little-known 
recordings by the great New Orleans clarinettist 
AL 3560 (London Origins of Jazz 
and don’t forget—if you want to give a sure-fire present to someone 
who is beginning to collect jazz records, someone who already 
collects jazz records, or if you simply want to fill in some of 
the gaps in your own collection..... 


Leonard Feather’s 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF JAZZ ON RECORDS 

Vol. 1—Jazz of the Twenties LAT 8166 (Brunswick) 
Vol. 2—Jazz of the Thirties LAT 8167 (Brunswick) 

Vol. 3—Jazz of the Forties LAT 8168 (Brunswick) 

Vol. 4—Jazz of the Fifties LAT 8169 (Brunswick) 
featuring: KING OLIVER, NEW ORLEANS RHYTHM 
KINGS, JOHNNY DODDS, RED NICHOLS, JIMMY NOONE, 
JELLY ROLL MORTON, PINE TOP SMITH, JAMES P. 
JOHNSON, ELMER SCHOEBEL, BENNY GOODMAN, EDDIE 
LANG, JOE VENUTI, DUKE ELLINGTON, GLEN GRAY, 
DORSEY BROTHERS, ANDY KIRK, CHICK WEBB, SIDNEY 
BECHET, SISTER ROSETTA THARPE, FLETCHER 
HENDERSON, JOHN KIRBY, GLENN MILLER, BOB CROSBY, 
COUNT BASIE, JIMMIE LUNCEFORD, ARTIE SHAW, STAN 
KENTON, KING COLE, COLEMAN HAWKINS, JAY McSHANN, 
ROY ELDRIDGE, ART TATUM, BILLIE HOLIDAY, EDDIE 
CONDON, EDDIE HEYWOOD, LIONEL HAMPTON, WOODY 
KERMAN, RED NORVO, ERROLL GARNER, CHARLIE 
VENTURA, LOUIS ARMSTRONG, JIMMY McPARTLAND, 
TONY SCOTT, BENNY GREEN, TERRY GIBBS, ELMER 
BERNSTEIN, RALPH BURNS, JOHN GRAAS & LES BROWN 
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a well balanced—-in all senses of the 
word—group, featuring Billy 
tasteful piano and some excellent trom- 
bone playing from Bobby Brookmeyer. 

Personally I found this album very 
listenable and refreshing, for the numbers 
are good ones without being too well 
known, and Teddi sounds at home at all 
tempos. “Market” has some fine solo 
work from Brookmeyer, and “You Can 
Depend On Me” is another excellent 
track with good piano from Billy Taylor. 

Bobby Brookmeyer (tmb), Nick Travis (tpt), 
Milt Hinton (bs), Sol Schlinger (bari), Gene 
Quill (alto), Osie Johnson (drs). 


LEE KONITZ INSIDE HI-FI 
Kary’s Trance; Everything Happens To Me; Sweet 
And Lovely; Cork ‘n’ Bib (20 mins.)}—All Of 
Me: Star Eyes; Nesuhi’s Instant; Indiana 

(21 mins.) 


‘London LTZ-K 15092. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


Apart from having got over that ‘In 
Hi-Fi’ LP that everyone seems obliged 
to make these days, Lee Konitz takes 
the plunge here into the world of tenor 
players; for, on five of these eight tracks, 
he lays down his familiar alto and tries 
his hand at tenor sax. 

The change is exciting, both to the 
listener, and, apparently, to Konitz him- 
self. This was his first recording session 
with the instrument, and he produces a 
warm and distinctive tenor sound im- 
mediately. The backing from a small 
group is conventional, with the excep- 
tion of Billy Bauer’s guitar, which often 
achieves a Spanish, classical sound. This 
does not conflict as much as one would 
think. The rounder sound blending well 
with the smooth flow of Konitz. On the 
up tempo number, Konitz bubbles 
happily and melodically—especially with 
his lighter alto. This is generally a 
pleasing disc. B.N. 

Side One—Lee Konitz (alto and tnr on Kary’s 
Trance—second solo), Billy Bauer (gtr), Arnold 
Fishkind (bs), Dick Scott (drs). Side Two— 
Lee Konitz (tnr), Sal Mosca (pno), Peter Ind 
(bs), Dick Scott (drs). 


ELLIOT LAWRENCE PLAYS GERRY 
MULLIGAN 

Strike Up The Band; The Apple Core; Elegy 

For Two Clarinets; The Swinging Door; But Not 

For Me; Mr. President (19 mins.)}— The Rocker; 

Bye, Bye Blackbird; Happy Hooligan; Mallenium: 

My Silient Love; Bweebida-Bobbida (18 mins.) 


(Vogue LAE 12057. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 


During his recent tour of Britain, 
Gerry Mulligan told me that he was 
disappointed with the way Elliot Law- 
rence had interpreted the dozen arrange- 
ments he wrote for the latter's band, 
but I shouldn't let this put you off. I'll 
agree with Mulligan that the album is 
perhaps not 100 per cent successful, and 
the overall sound lacks the texture which 
he himself would have sought, but it 
definitely has its moments, and is worth 
hearing. All 12 scores are ae 
performed, there’s a liberal sprinkling of 
worthwhile solos, and the band, with ex- 
Hermanite Don Lamond at the drums 
really swings. 

The brassily swinging “Rocker” has 
some lusty tenor work from Al Cohn 
together with some virile Eddie Bert 
trombone. “Blackbird” his good solos by 


leader Lawrence (piano), Hal McKusick 
(alto), Bert, and the ever-dependable 
Cohn, but the up-tempo “Hooligan” is 
even better. More fine Cohn and Bert, 
and likeable trumpet work by Dick Sher- 
man. “Mullenium” is one of my 
favourite tracks—there’s some facinating 
trumpet-trombone counterpoint here as 
well as thoughtful solo contributions by 
Cohn and Bert. A pretty arrangement of 
“Silent Love” gives vent to solos by Mc- 
Kusick and Cohn, but the tenorist’s 
attacking style comes through better on 
the neatly conceived “Bweebida”. Lend 
an appreciative ear, too, to Bert’s trom- 
bone here. 

The last two mentioned soloists are 
again extensively featured on “Strike” 
and “Apple Core”, the latter title also 
including a useful Nick Travis trumpet 
solo. Don’t look for clarinet solos on 
“Two Clarinets’—there aren’t any! In- 
stead, the gentle, rippling mood of the 
piece is sustained in the solos of Cohn, 
Lawrence, trumpeter Bernie Glow, and 
Sherman (muted). Cohn, McKusick, and 
Bert (muted) step down front during a 
swinging “Swinging Door” and _ both 
saxophonists, with trumpeter Travis 
appear again on the bouncy “But Not”. 
“Mr. President” (dedicated to you-know- 
who) w-nds up the programme in fine 
style with another interesting Cohn 
contribution. K.G. 


LEADBELLY MEMORIAL ALBUMS 

Volume 1. John Henry; Rock Island Line; 

Ain’t You Glad; How Long (10 mins.}—Good 

Night Irene; Good Morning Blues; On A Monday; 
Old Riley (9 mins.) 


(Melodisc MLP 511. 10in.LP 29s. 64d.) 


Volume 2. Meeting At The Building; Talking 
Preaching; We Shall Walk Through The Valley; 
Cow Cow Yicky; Out On The Western Plains; 
Fiddler’s Dram; Yellow Girl; Green Corn (10 
mins.}—Noted Rider; Big Fat Woman; Borrow 
Love And Go; Bring Me Little Water Silvy; 
Julie Ann Johnson; Line "Em; Whoa Back Buck; 
John Hardy (12 mins.) 


(Melodisc MLP 512. 10in.LP 29s. 64d.) 


A major regret over the past few years 
has been Huddie Ledbetter’s poor re- 
presentation on records. Until this month, 
one LP only (Capital LC 6597) has been 
on the market. The situation seems far 
worse when we recall how many crude 
and stupid imitations of Leadbelly’s 
songs have achieved great commercial 
prominence and when advertisers can 


claim, with some measure of justifica- 
tion, that his songs and music “gave birth 
to the skiffle craze”. 

It is a measure of Leadbelly’s worth 
that his fame in Britain is based on a 
few rare scratchy discs. He was an out- 
standing individual, probably the strong- 
est personality and the greatest single 
talent produced so far from the extremely 
fertile field of American folk music. He 
was not a mere blues singer, but possess- 
ed of a much wider ability; misunder- 
standing of this point led to the curious 
and unworthy opinions expressed by M. 
Panassié in his so-called “Dictionary”. 
Leadbelly was both a consummate folk 
singer, talker, musician, and a living 
legend. He was, so far as we are con- 
cerned, a Lomax discovery, and for all 
the information about him we can thank- 
fully, always go to the book. 

Both records are_ essential, and 
Melod’sec must be thanked for reproduc- 
ing them from the Stinson originals. 
Volume | contains the best-known songs, 
and is an immediate first recommenda- 
tion to anyone who knows only the 
conies. These are classic items, made for 
every collection, and four of them are 
enhanced by Sonny Terry’s harmonica 
support. Volume. 2 contains 16 short 
tracks (against the 8 longer ones of the 
first record), and really shows Leadbelly’s 
versatility. As well as his 12-stringed 
guitar he plays ‘windjammer’ in “John 
Hardy”, a curious raggy piano in “Big 
Fat Mama” (who remembers “Eagle 
Rock”’?) ard sings everything from work- 
song, spiritual, cowboy ditty, to the 
delirious pie-in-the-sky preaching of the 
second track and the real old ballad 
stuff of the longest last one. 

My own especial favourites have 
always included ‘Western Plain”, 
“Yellow Gal’, and the lovely “Green 
Com” in which, as in “Whoa_ back 
Buck”, one can sense the less obvious 
Leadbelly, like some fantastic peasant 
with his hands full of mule reins and his 
mouth full of wicked wisdom. an 


GEORGE LEWIS 


O. Dixie'and One-Sten; Four Or Five Times; 
Struttin’ With Some Barbecue; Salty Dog; That’s 
A Plenty; Move The Body Over (24 mins.)}— 
Don’t Give Up The Ship; Didn’t He Ramble; 
She’s Cryin’ For Me; Tishomingo (21 mins.) 


(Vogue LAE 12059. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 
This is one of the best George Lewis’ 


ARRIVED! 


(Museum 3224) 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


records to come our way, if only for the 
fact that he has at last been given the 
benefit of really good recording. So often 
in the past Lewis has suffered from poor 
quality recording, but here you can 
really hear him in Hi-Fi. The balance 
of the rhythm team is good, and the 
horns sound just as they should do, The 
choice of material is also excellent, there 
are several new tunes (for Lewis), and 
a really splendid piece of ragtime in 
“Move The Body Over”. Lewis plays as 
fluidly as ever, his improvisations are 
delicate and thoughtful, and he has solos 
on every track. Jefferson’s trumpet lead 
is good and straightforward, his style 
suits the band and he drives the band 
along in excellent fashion on ‘“She’s 
Cryin’ For Me”, a good swinging track. 
Thomas’s trombone intonation is a little 
suspect at times, but the general style 
of his playing is suited to the group, and 
he sounds good on the blues. 

Joe Watkins sings pleasantly on 
“Tishomingo”, “Ramble” and “Move The 
Body Over”, whilst Purnell provides the 
vocals for “4 or 5 Times” and “Salty 
Dog”. 

S.T. 

Thomas Jefferson (tpt), Bob Thomas (tmb), 
George Lewis (clt), Alton Purnell (pno), Alcide 
‘Slow Drag’ Pavageau (bs), Joe Watkins (drs). 


DAVE LEE TRIO 
Excuse For The B’ues; On The Alamo—I Mast 
Have That Man: Salt Air 


(Nixa NJE 1038. EP 12s. 10$d.) 


Dave Lee left England in 1947, studied 
music at the Johannesburg Conservatoire, 
and returned some eight years later to 
step almost immediately into the piano 
chair of the Johnny Dankworth band. 
Although I always think of him as an 
essentially modern stylist I am surprised 
to find on this record that his influences 
lie closer to Hines and Garner than to 
Bud Powell and Tristano. Like so many 
contemporary pianists he relies little on 
his left hand except for incidental 
harmony and reinforcement of a predo- 
minently right hand line. That treble 
line of his has power, confidence, and 
imagination. I hope we shall be allowed 
to hear more of this underrated player. 

Dave Lee (pno), Lennie Bush (bs), Allan 
Ganley (drs). Recorded 29/5/57. 


STAN LEVEY’S SEXTET 


Yesterdays; Angel Cake; Why Do I Love You; 

Grand Stan (18 mins.}—Hit That Thing; Blues 

At Sunrise: A Gal In Calico; Tiny’s Tune 
(23 mins.) 


(London LTZ-N 15100 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


On the whole this is an interesting 
album, particularly from the solo point 
of view, although lack of variation in 
aa does tend to make the music 


Frank Rosolino is showcased effective- 
ly on “Yesterdays” and similar treatment 
is accorded tenor player Richie Kamuca 
on “Angle Cake”. Sonny Clark gives a 
showy display on “Why Do I Love 
You” and Levey comes into his own for 
both “Grand Stan” and the Bill Holman 
original “Hit That Thing”. “Blues”, my 
particular favourite, contains some well 


played muted trumpet from Candoli, the 
tune being an original composition and 
arrangement by Sonny Clark. ae 


Stan Levey (drs), Conte Candoli (tpt), Frank 
Rosolino (tmb), Richie Kamuca (tnr), Sonny 
Clark (pno), Leroy Vinnegar (bs). Hollywood 
November, 1956. 


MURDERERS’ HOME 
Road Song; No More My Lord; Katie Left 
Memphis; Old Alabama; Black Woman; Jump- 
ing Judy; Whoa Back; Prettiest Train; Old Dollar 
Mammie; It Makes A Long-Time Man Feel Bad 
(274 mins.)—Rosie; Leave Camp Roller; Early 
In The Morning; Tangle Eyes Blues; Stackerlee; 
Prison Blues: Sometimes I Wonder; Bye Bye 
Baby (25 mins.) 
(Nixa NJL 11. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


There is little doubt that this is the 
greatest vocal record yet issued here, 
eclipsed in appeal though it may be by 
the massive single talent of Leadbelly. 
It is unquestionably the most moving 
collection of songs, and should remind 
us all of those nameless others far from 
home, who even if they can sing are not 
heard. Recorded by Alan Lomax in the 


. Mississippi State Penitentiary at Parch- 


man ten years ago, these songs of Negro 
convicts serve as a permanent reminder 
of a penal system which, while it may 
be on the way out, has caused frightful 
misery and degradation. 

It is also a wonderful record of the 
beginning of Negro music in America, 
the African origins, the songs of black 
slavery. Nothing else like it has been 
issued here, and by comparison almost 
any other vocal record appears slick 
and heartless. 

The whole collection is of such a 
standard that little more need be said 
about it, but a few tracks call for 
especial notice. ‘“‘No More my Lord”. 
the second track, is a solo song perform- 
ed to an axe-swinging rhythm, com- 
pletely relaxed and of the greatest 
beautv; “Whoa Back’, the seventh. 
wistful and nostalgic, is sung and recited 
by one who is apparently an older man, 
a real entertainer. With his mind fixed 
on the days before prison, he sings like 
a man driving his own waggon over his 
own good land. 

After the first two tracks of the second 
side, the prisoner ‘Bama, in reply to 
Lomax’s questioning, explains the job 
of the lead singer, and is followed 
suddenly and shockingly by a full-out 
work song of sweating intensity. The last 
tracks introduce harmonica in one and 
jangling guitar in the other two. but the 
rest are unaccompanied. and all are of 
the most compelling force. Gn 


LENNIE NIEHAUS 
Blue Room; You And The Night And The 
Music; Bunko; Love Is Here To Stay; They Say 
It’s Wonderful; Rick’s Tricks (19.29 mins.-— 
Rose Room; Cooling It; Yes Yes Honey; Debbie: 
Nice Work If You Can Get It; Circling The 
Blues (19.21 mins.) 


(Contemporary LAC 12054. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 


The first thing that strikes me about 
this record is the lively writing all 
through. It’s packed with punchy dyna- 
mics, lined with attractive harmonies. 
and flows on long lines of logical swing. 

The rhythm section has a consistent, 
unobtrusive pulse throughout. The tunes 
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are well written, so that one hears an 
organised sound that builds to climax 
with the arrangement. Niehaus solos on 
every tune brilliantly and sounds his 
happiest at upper tempos, like on “Rick’s 
Tricks”. The trumpet player is a shining 
star and his lead-in and solo in “Blue 
Room” is a knock-out. All the horns 
get a chance to solo in various spots 
and each one has a positive delivery, 
knowing the music they are interpreting. 


Niehaus’ original tunes are gay, catchy 
themes; his harmonic conceptions of the 
standards are fabulous. The ensemble 
play together with amazing clean attack 
and splendid internal balance. The lead 
is shared between alto and trumpet and 
each has crystal clarity. A great, swing- 
ing record. 

Lennie Niehaus (alto), Bill Holman (tnr), 
Jimmy Giluffre (bari), Stu Williamson (tpt), Bob 
Enevoldsen (viv./tmb), Pete Jolly (pno), Monty 
Budwig (bs), Shelly Manne (drs). 


KING OLIVER 


(a) Snake Rag; (b) Mabels Dream; (b) Room 
Ren: Blues; (c) Dippermouth; (b) I Ain’t Gonna 
Tell Nobody; (b) Working Man Blues; (17} mins.) 
—(a) High Society; (b) Sweet Baby Dolk (a) 
Sobbin’ Blues; (d) London Blues; (a) My Sweet 
Lovin’ Man; (c) Camp Meeting Blues (17 mins.) 


(Philips BBL 7181. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


This splendid reissue contains twelve 
of the best numbers made by Oliver’s 
Creole Band, and is historically and 
musically an important record for every- 
one to have as part of their collection. 

Oliver was at this time playing a very 
hot cornet, as can be heard on his three 
choruses on “Dippermouth”, and he also 
led this band with a contrelled vehem- 
ence which added much to the rolling 
vigour of the ensembles. 

Most of the solo honours go to 
Johnny Dodds, whose finely regulated 
and very incisive clarinet can be heard 
at its best on “High Society”, “Room 
Rent”, “Working Man” etc. It is of 
particuéar interest here to note and com- 
pare the solo choruses on “Camp 
Meeting” by Jimmy Noone. The style 
is akin and vet quite different to Dodds 
—rather subtler and even more fluid. but 
none the less hot. 

The sides have been well dubbed. there 
being little surface noise. aie 


(a) King Oliver, Louis Armstrong (ents), 
Honore Dutrey (tmb), Johnny Dodds (c’'t), Lilian 
Hardin (pno), Arthur ‘Bud’ Scott (bjo), Warren 
‘Baby’ Dodds (drs). Chicago 22/6/23. (6) Johnny 
St. Cyr replaces Scott, Charlie Johnson (bass- 
sax) added. Chicago Oct. 1923. (c) Same as (a) 
Chicago 23/6/23. (d) Oliver, Armstrong (ents), 
probably Eddie Atkins (tmb), Jimmie Noone (elt), 
Hardin (pno), St. Cyr (bio), Dodds (drs). Chicago 
15/10/23. (e) Same as (d). Chicago 16/10/23. 


KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 
Savoy Blues; A Good Man Is Hard To Find; 
A Closer Walk With Thee; Shake That Thing 
(19 mins.}—Copenhagen; Royal Garden Blues; 
Mississippi Mud; Tin Roof Blues; Indiana 

(20 mins.) 
(Good Time Jazz LAG 12064. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 
Apart from a few rather unhappy 


“public” recordings when things have 
got out of hand, the Ory Creole Jazz 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Band has maintained a remarkable stand- 
ard on record. Nothing has ever sur- 
passed the first group which emerged in 
the early Revival days, with Mutt Carey. 
Simeon cr Darnell Howard, Buster 
Wilson and Bud Scott, This had a special 
character of its own which the later 
groups have never matched. But Ory’s 
genius for drilling a band into shape has 
resuit.d in some excellent music from 
groups which are often not very exciting 
on paper. And always the distinctive 
Ory flavour is there, provided chiefly by 
the leader's ripe, tragi-comic trombone 
and the curiously sedate yet driving 
rhythm-section with Minor Hall as its 
king->in. On this 1955 set, the weakest 
member is clarinetist George Probert, 
who fails to provide the strong, singing 
clarinet part which we were accustomed 
to hear from his formidable predecessors. 
And when he messes with the soprano 
sax, he merely emphasises the fact that 
unless you are a Bechet, it’s better to 
leave the diabolical thing alone. Apart 
from the dull clarinet solos—and one 
can hardly blame poor Probert for fail- 
ing to score heavily in the wake cf 
Jimmy Nocne, Omer Simeon, Darnell 
Howard and Barney Bigard—there’s 
nothing here which falls below the ex- 
pected Orv standard. It’s nice to hear 
Barnev Kessel chugging away merrily in 
the section. and to see. from the photo- 
graph on the sleeve. that he was having 
a whale of a time. Ore would rot expect 
otherwise—whatever one may feel about 
the style of this music, it’s played with 
such robust conviction and integrity that 
it demands resvect. It will be a sad day 
when this good time music becomes a 
thing of the past. 
H.L. 

Alvin Alcorn (tot). George Probert (clt), Kid 
Ory (tmb), Don Ewell (pno). Barney Kessel (gtr). 
Ed Garland (bas), Minor Hall (drs). 


OTTILIE PATTERSON 


Kay-Cee Rider; I Love My Baby 
(Nixa N 15109. 78. 6s. 74d.) 


First side is the best, with trombone 
and a tempo which suits the singer; the 
reverse, taken from Tommy McClennan’s 
racey roarings, is verv fast, with punchy 
muted trumpet from Halcox. 


BENNY PAYNE 


(9) Gonna Right Down; (a) You Were 
Meant For Me; (b) I Understand; (b) When 
Somebody Thinks You're Wonderful; (c) If I 
Could Be With You; (b) Sunny Side Up (19 
m'‘ns.)}—({b) Oh! What You Do To Me; (a) Ain’t 
Misbehavin’; (c) Most Beautiful Girl In The 
World; (a) Blue Turning Grey Over You: (c) 
Memories “Of You; (c) Glory Of Love (18 mins.) 


(London LTZ-R_ 15103. 12in.LP 37s. 6}d.) 


Whilst much of the music here is 
quite good. the whole affair has a some- 
what contrived atmosphere about it—a 
false gaiety which doesn’t quite come 
off. Payne’s viano playing, very much 
in the Waller tradition, is pleasant 
enough. His tempos are good and he 
develops a nice swing, but it is his sing- 
ing that is the let down. On several 
tracks, “I’m Gonna Sit”. “When Some- 
body Thinks”, “What You Do To Me” 


etc. Payne trizs desperately hard to pro- 
duce some of Waller’s brand of humour. 
but h’s attempts mostly fall flat, whilst 
his falsetto vocal on “Memories” is 
d'stinctly unfortunate. 

On the credit side is some spirited 
trumpet playing in fine taste by Jonah 
Jones on “Misbehavin”, “‘Blue’’, “Meant 
For Me” and “Gonna Sit’. There is also 
some nicely relaxed tenor from Flatbush 
(particularly on “Memorics”) and spots 
of good guitar from Mundell Lowe. The 
rhy.hm is good throughout. . 


(a) Jonah Jones (tpt), Mundell Lowe (gtr), 
Trigger Alpert (bs), Phil Flatbush (tnr), Don 
Lamond (drs), Benny Payne (pno). (b) Same, 
Joe Wilder reptaces Jones. (c) Same Rusty 
Dedrick replaces Wi!der. 


HOWARD RUMSEY’S LIGHTHOUSE 
ALL STARS 


Who's Sleepy; Isn’t It Romantic; Mad At The 

World; East Of The Sun; Long Ago And Far 

Away (20 mins.}—Sad Sack; If I Should Lose 

You; Pre'ude To A_ Kiss; Dickie’s Dream 
(20 mins.) 


(Vogue LAE 12055. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 


Not an outstanding record but a 
moderately onleasant and_ entertaining 
one blessedly free from the over- 
elaborate scoring devices which have 
marred so many West Coast albums in 
the past. The only weak spot lies with 
leader Rumsey, whose dull, thumping, 
unimaginative bass work does not help 
matters. 

Claude Williamson’s piano is always 
acceptable, and his lightly swinging 
canter through the chords of 
“Romantic” is one of the album’s 
highsvots. Shank’s flute is featured on 
the dull and unimpressive “Mad”, but 
“Sun”, with Bud back on alto, is a 
far happier affair, and his virile blowing 
on this track is excellent. Williamson 
solos well on thi§ track, and again on the 
long “Far Away”. This title is particul- 
arly good, and has lively solos from Stu 
Williamson, Shank, Candoli, and tenorist 
Bob Cooper. 

“Sad Sack” is a fast-moving Shank 
orignal on which Frank  Rosolino 
copes with the frantic pace via a 
flurry of notes which don’t add up to 
much. Shank and Williamson are fine, 
Cooper and Candoli mediocre. “Lose” 
is a showcase for Candoli—he starts off 
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muted, ends up oven, and in between 
times fashions a thoughtful, intelligent 
solo. “Prelude” throws the spotlight on 
Coop:r—a quiet, constructive solo and 
quite definitely his best contribution to 
the album. K.G. 

Collective personnel: Conte Candoli (tpt), Stu 
Wil amson (viv-tmb), Frank Rosol:no (tmb), Bud 
Shank (fit, alto), Bob Cooper (tnr), Ciaude 
Williamson (pno), Howard Rumsey (bs), Stan 
Levey (drs). 


ERIC SILK & HIS SOUTHERN JAZZ 
BAND 
Black Bottom Stomp—Come Back Sweet Papa 
(Esquire EP 150. EP 13s. 74d.) 


Undistinguished performances which 
might have had some appeal ten years 
ago, but sound run-of-the-miil today. 
The band play quite well together, but 
there is a sad lack of invention in 
both ensembte and solo passages. The 
clarinet sounds thin; the trombone 
plays a solo on the second side which 
might give the answer to what is wrong 
with British traditional jazz today; and 
the whole approach lacks guts and any 
real understand.ng of the jazz idiom. 

Dennis Field (cnt), Graham Beazeley (tmb), 
John Bromley (cit), Ron Weatherburn (pno), 
Eric Silk (bjo), Colin Thomson (bs), Johnny 
Welling (drs). June 13th, 1957. 


HORACE SILVER QUINTET 
Silver’s Blue; To Beat Or Not To Beat; How 
Long Has This Been Going On; I'll Know (234 
mins.)—Shoutin’ Out; Hank’s Tune; The Night 

Has A Thousand Eyes (21 mins.) 


(Philips BBL 7183. 12in.LP 37s. 6}d.) 


Silver’s easily recognisable style in- 
cludes the basic ingredients of good taste, 
originality, humour and = swing and 
although it’s as a soloist that he impresses 
most, he also shines as an exceptionally 
relaxed and helpful accompanist. 

“Silver’s Blue” is my particular 
favourite on this set—an_ easy-paced 
blues with an excellent introductory 
passage by Silver. Mobley’s broad-toned 
tenor is ‘nicely in keeping with the 
general mood of the thing. and although 
Byrd reaches for, and fails to hit, 
several high notes, his solo is acceptable. 
The delightful simplicity of the pretty 
“How Long” makes for easy listening, 
although solos are reduced to a mini- 
mum. The long, and not particularly 
effective, intro to “I'll Know” gives way 
to a succession of solos by the horns 
and then Silver, who is excellent. The 
thematic material of “Hank’s Tune” is 
rather ineffectual, but first composer 
Mobley and later Byrd and Silver build 
intelligently on the chords and put 
down orderly, worthwhile solos. 
“Thousand Eyes” is a charming little 
tune pleasantly interpreted by _ the 
quintet. Joe Gordon and Kenny Clarke 
replace Byrd and Taylor on “To Beat” 
and Silver's medium-fast “Shoutin’”. 
The trumpeter is definitely not at his 
best, “Klook”, I feel, sounds just a little 
more relaxed than Taylor, and works 
admirably with Silver. K.G. 

Donald Byrd (tpt), Hank Mobley (tnr), Horace 
Siver (pno), Doug Watkins (bs), Art Tayior 
(drs), Joe Gordon (tpt), Kenny Clarke (drs), for 
Byrd and Taylor on ‘To Beat’’ and ‘‘Shoutin’ 
Out”. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 
BETTY SMITH QUINTET 


Lulu’s Back In Town; Sweet Georgia Brown— 
There’ll Be Some Changes Made; Little White 
Lies 


(Tempo EXA 74. EP 13s. 7d.) 


For reasons unknown to me, Betty 
Smith has been very much in the news 
recently and her records have been 
accorded widespread publicity. Person- 
ally, I can’t see what all the fuss is 
about for on the strength of this record, 
I can only describe her as a competent, 
entertaining, though unexciting tenorist 
and a reasonably pleasant vocalist. 

“Lulu” is by far the best track here 
and towards the close of the tune, the 
group really begins to move. Betty blows 

uite nicely, but both on this title and 
the up-tempo “Sweet Georgia”, Brian 
Lemon’s piano is nothing to write home 
about. “Changes” is prettily played, 
although Betty’s decorous tenor solo 
isn’t particularly adventurous. Lemon 
sounds a good deal more at home at this 
relaxed pace. K.G. 

Betty Smith (tnr, voc}, Brian Lemon (pno), 
Barry Phillips (gtr), Jack Peberdy (bs), Stan 
Bourke (drs), Terry Walsh (gtr) on ‘‘Changes’’ 
and ‘‘Lies’’. 


PAUL SMITH QUARTET 


Softly—The Man I Love 
(Capitol EAP 1-829. EP 12s. 10d.) 


It’s a while since I’ve heard such dull 
piano music. Paul Smith plays tired 
business-man’s jazz on the upper tempos 
and cocktail-lounge caresses on _ the 
slower bits. His supporting rhythm team 
of Kessel, Levey and Mondragon is 
first class and has a good swing when 
playing, but Smith’s performance has no 
emotion anywhere. I wish I had a device 
which could lift the piano off this record 
and leave me with such a fine beat 
section. B.B. 

Paul Smith (pno), Barney Kessel (gtr), Stan 
Levey (drs), Joe Mondragon (bs). 


REX STEWART AND HIS 
FIFTY-SECOND STREET STOMPERS 
Tea And Trumpets; The Back Room Romp 


COOTIE WILLIAMS AND HIS RUG 
CUTTERS 
Delta Mood; The Boys From Harlem 
(H.M.V. 7EG 8266. EP Ils. 14d.) 


These four tracks, all twenty year old 
record:ngs by two great Ellington side- 
men, provide an_ interesting contrast 
between the styles of Duke’s top 
trumpeters at that time. Rex Stewart 
almost shouts through his horn, and is 
ferocious in his attack on “Tea and 
trumpets”. He uses one or two musicians 
outside the Ellington fold for his 1937 
session, whereas Cootie Williams keeps 
strictly to those who were current 
members of the big band. Cootie’s muted 
work on “Delta mood” is typical of his 
style—quiet and pensive, yet incisive in 
the Miley tradition. Here is first class 
jazz which can be enjoyed by all. 

G.L. 

Rex Stewart (cnt), Freddy Jenkins (tpt), 


Johnny Hodges (alto), Harry Carney (bari), Duke 


Eliington (pno), Roger ‘‘Brick’’ Fieagle (gtr), 
Hayes Alvis (bs), Jack Maisel (drs). New York, 
July 7th, 1937. Cootie Wiliams (tpt), Hodges 
(alto), Carney (bari), Barney Bigard (clt), Elling- 
ton (pno), Billy Taylor (bs), Sonny Greer (drs). 
New York, December 2Ist, 1938. 


FRANK SOCOLOW 
Miss Finegold; But Not For Me; Swing Low 
Sweet Socolow; How Aout You; Heart Stood 
Sti] (17. mins.)—Little Joe; Farfel; I'll Take 
Romance: I Love You; I Cried For You 
(194 mins.) 
(London LTZ-N 15090. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


A very well knit group playing some 
interesting arrangements. “Finegold”, 
“But Not’, “How About You” and “I 
Cried For You” were scored by Manny 
Albam; Bill Holman doing “My Heart”, 
“Little Joe” and “I'll Take”. The unit 
have a happy sound and play with good 


Xmas Greetings . . 
and good listening for 1958 


from the 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON CLUB 


Mack’s, 100 Oxford Street, W.!. 


Our Christmas Programme : 


Christmas Eve 


Boxing N‘ght 


Saturday, 21 Dec. Humphrey Lyttelton Band, Johnny Parker Trio 
Sunday, 22 Dec. Sandy Brown’s Jazz Band, Parker Trio, Neva Raphaello 
Monday, 23 Dec. Chris Barber, Ottilie Patterson, Mike Daniels, The Alberis 


Terry Lightfoot, Sandy Brown, Dill Jones Trio, 
Neva Raphaello 


Alex Welsh, Grahame Stewart, Dill Jones Trio 
DETAILS OF ALL SESSIONS FROM HLC. 8 GT. CHAPEL ST. W.!. 


GER. 7494 
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swing, particularly on “Not For Me”, 
“How About You” and “I Cried For 
You”. The last named is the best 
track on the record, with good solo 
guitar and some excellent alto from 
Socolow S.t. 

Frank Socolow (alto/tnr), Eddie Bert (tmb), 
Edd‘e Costa (pno), Sal Salvador (gtr), Bill Takus 
(bs), Jimmy Campbell (drs). New York, Nov., 
1956. 


MUGGSY SPANIER AND HIS 
DIXELAND BAND 


Sweet Georgia Brown; Dixie Flyer—Alabama 
Jubilee; South 


(Mercury MEP 9521. EP 12s. 104d.) 


This E.P. was part of Mercury MPL 
6516 which was fully reviewed in the 
September issue. “Georgia Brown” and 
“Alabama” are excellent examples of 
Dixieland jazz at its best with the band 
showing all the fire and fervour which 
sparked those memorable Ragtime Band 
sessions for Bluebird. 

Tracks 1 and 2—Muggsy Spanier (cnt), George 
Brunis (tmb), Darnell Howard (clt), Floyd Bean 
(pno), Chares ‘‘Truck’’ Parham (bs), Sid Catlett 
(drs). March 27th, 1950. 

Tracks 3 and 4—As for 1 and 2 except that 
Ra!ph Hutchinson (tmb), repiaces Brunis, and 
an unknown guitar is added. Early 1951, 


ART TATUM 


Begin The Beguine—This Can’t Be Love 
(Columbia LB 10069. 78 rpm. 7s. 4d.) 


As great a pianist and jazz player 
as Tatum was he never stood still. He 
was even better at the last and these 
sides prove it. He maintained every bit 
of good taste and ideas improved and 
varied. “Beguine” starts out with the 
same introduction as I’ve always heard 
him play on it and the bass motif 
carries on with tremendous drive 
throughout as he swings and flourishes 
with his right hand in a thrilling run 
of great jazz phrases. “Love” is treated 
'a an erratic punctuated vein, with a 
split second decision as to which direc- 
tion he will move in to shape it. Don’t 
miss this exquisite slice of genius. Each 
listening gives increased pleasure. 


SISTER ROSETTA THARPE 


Up Above My Head There’s Music In The Air: 
Jericho 


(Mercury MT 185. 78 r.m.p. 6s. 74d.) 


“Jericho” has a wonderful fierce drive 
and lively bounce that would not be 
out of place in any good rhythm and 
blues performance, but despite the good 
tune of “Up Above my Head” and the 
male vocal support, it is unrelaxed. and 
cannot compare with the magnificent duet 
version. Both sides feature a good 
organ, electric guitar and bass. 

GB. 


SISTER ROSETTA THARPE 


Jericho; When They Ring The Golden Be‘l; 
Two Little Fishes, Five Loaves Of Bread; Beams 
Of Heaven; Ca‘n’t No Grave Hold My Boy 
Down; All Alone (15{ mins.——Up Above My 
Head There’s Music In The Air; I Shall Know 
Him; Fly Away Hew About Yos; Precious 
Memories; 99} Won’t Do (144 mins.) 


(Mercury MPL 6529. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


_ Rosetta’ Tharpe’s first long-player 
in this country impresses me in two ways 

the power and clarity of her voice, 
and the deep sincerity of her perfor- 
mance. I was frankly taken aback by 
the “commercial” aspect of some tracks 
on this record. Without wishing in any 
way to appear sacrilegious I detected a 
strong “hilly-billy” influence (e.g. “When 
they ring’) which is not obviously 
exolicable. I believe that this arises 
from the increasing acceptance and 
povularity of gospel singmg in the 
public’s eye, which has given rise to the 
use of well-known themes in the 
religious repertoire. 

Folk music of any kind embraces many 
influences, and here the listener will find 
a predominance of blues and blues-based 
themes. “Cain’t no grave” is an exception- 
al track, one which typifies the close 
liak between jazz and Negro religious 
performances. Sister Tharpe has_ the 
diction and intonation which rank 
almost as a musical phenomenon. Her 
play on the quarter-tones is somehow 
more deliberately calculated than that of 
contemporary blues singers, whilst in 
some passages she enters the field of 
the shouters. Her own guitar accompani- 
ment is efficient and contributes to the 
overall rhythmic effect, but I shall be 
interested to hear this particular aspect 
of her performance during her appear- 
ances in this country during the present 
month. Wherever she fits into the jazz 
scene, there is no question that her 
voice and her feeling for religious songs 
has seldom been surpassed. Her visit to 
England should on no account be 
ignored. GL. 


TRUMPETS ALL OUT 


Five Cats Swingin’; Blues in 6/4; Trumpets All 

Out (18 mins.)—She’s Just My Size; Ballad 

Medley; Love Is Here To Stay; Time On My 

Hand; When You're Lover Has Gone; All Of 
Me: Low Life (17 mins.) 


(London LTZ-C 15093. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


Whether or not you agree that this 
record tops “Top Brass” (London LTZ-C 
15013) will depend on your conception 
of jazz. Made to the same formula, I 
find it more successful not merely 
because the cats involved are more 
mellow, but also because they possess 
sufficiently individual styles to avoid 
monotony in the long solo sequences. 
With the exception of Art Farmer, 
whose formal “modern” figures are 
more appropriate to the earlier record, 
these are essentially, swinging musicians 
with big-band experience behind them. 

Farmer's clean tone and good pitch 
are largely negatived, for me by the 
intelleetual, uncommitted style. Ernie 
Royal favours modern phraseology, but 
he drives, and he can produce a moving 
tone as on his bailad feature, ““When 
Your Lover Has Gone”. Hal Baker’s 
tone has been considerably “moderniz- 
ed”, but his articulation remains very 
personal, and in his lyrical approach to 
“All of Me” he is surely revealed as 
a “hot” man at heart. Charlie Shavers. 
with his facility. his pronounced but 
sentimental vibrato, and his big, live 
sound, seems to overwhelm all the others. 
but it is Emmett Berry, with his rather 
sober, bluesy conceptions, who gives us 


best the warm tone and old, true, mean- 
ingful vibrato of jazz. There is in sum 
too much playing in mutes, but when 
the ensemble opens up it will rock you 
—as it must have rocked the Savoy 
morgue. 

The rhythm section in a top-heavy 
ensemb!e like this ought to be a strong 
onz, but Don Abney’s piano is scarcely 
adequate. Compare Guarneri on 
Keynote date of thirteen years ago with 
Roy, Emmett and Joe Thomas. But then 
Bobby Donaldson is not yet a Cozy Cole, 
nor Ozzie Cadena a Harry Lim. 

The notes identify the soloists and also 
the trumpet leads, the latter being a 
most welcome and valuable departure. 
Ii is Emmett leading on “Low Life”, 
ord Basie told me recently how he 
(Emmett) and Lamar Wright deputized 
in the band shortly before it came to 
England when two of the regulars were 
sick. Difficult book or not, these “two 
old pros” just “tore it up” to everyone’s 
amazement. 

The competent arrangements are by 
ubiquitous Ernie Wilkins. 

Primarily recommended for the Baker 
and Berry solos. S.D. 

Harold Baker, Emmett Berry, Art Farmer, 
Ernie Royal, Charlie Shavers (tpts), Don Abney 
(pno}, Wendell Marsha‘! (bs), Bobby Donaldson 
(drs). 


SARAH VAUGHAN 


Sings George Gershwin, Vol. 1 
Isn’t It A Pity; Of Thee I Sing; I'l! Build A 
Stairway To Paradise; Someone To Watch Over 
Me; Bidin’ My Time; The Man I Love (20 mins.) 
—How Long Has This Been Going on; My One 
And Only Lorelei; I've Got A Crush On You: 

Summer Time (17 mins.) 


(Mercury MPL 6525. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


Vol. 2 
Aren’t You Kinda Glad We Did; They All 
Laughed; Looking For A Boy; He Loves And 
She Loves; My Man’s Gone Now (17 mins.)— 
I Won't Say I Will; A Foggy Day; Let’s Call 
The Whole Thing Off; Things Are Looking Up; 
Please Do It Again; Love Walked In (20 mins.) 
(Mercury MPL 6527. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


For those who like Sarah Vaughan, 
here is a good follow-up to her recent 
“Great Songs From Hit Shows” 


JOHN ROWE’S ATTIC 


may be a little off the beaten 

track, but the path has been well 

worn by the feet of those many 

intelligent record buyers who 

know where to look for the best 

selection of new and second-hand 
jazz records in London. 


JOHN ROWE’S ATTIC 


84, Newman Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1 


(Next door to “MAGICOAL” 
showrooms) 


Phone: MUSeum 0262 


“3 floors up, but its worth the 
climb” 
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(Mercury MPL 6523). This time Sarah 
works her way through a wonderful 
selection of famous show tunes from the 
prolific pen of the late George Gershwin. 
Harold Mooney’s orchestra provides 
the lush string accompaniments to this 


beautifully sung selection. rr. 
CHARLIE VENTURA with MARY 
ANN McCALL 


It Don’t Mean A Thing—Careless; There'll Be 
Some Changes Made 


(Columbia-Clef SEB 10077. EP 11s. 10d.) 


This E.P. presents a swinging instru- 
mental coupled with two better than 
average vocals in modern style from the 
ex-Herman singer. Mary Ann puts over 
the ballad “Careless” in an original and 
off-melody style with good backing from 
the band; while Charlie himself solos 
excellently in “Changes” which Mary 
Ann sings in good jazz style. 

“It Don't Mean A Thing” features 
some beautifully controlled trombone 
playing from Winding, some typical 
trumpet work from Charlie Shavers; and 
a well executed piano solo by Dave 
McKenna. reas 

Mary Ann McCall, (vc) (tracks 2 and 3), 
Chariie Ventura (tnr), Kai Winding (tmb), 
Charlie Shavers (tpt), Leonard Hambro (alto), 
Daniel Bank (bari). Dave McKenna (pno), Perry 
Lopez (gtr), Bob Carter (bs), Sonny Igoe (drs). 
For ‘‘Care‘ess’’ Ventura plus rhythm section. 


GEORGE WALLINGTON QUINTET 


Our Delight; Our Love Is Here To Stay; Foster 
Dulles (164 mins.)}—Together We Wail; What's 
New; But George (20 mins.) 


(Esquire 32-032. 12in.LP 39s. 74d.) 


When an album is given an obscure 
title like “Jazz For The Carriage Trade”, 
it leads you to expect something equally 
obscure in the way of music but, in this 
instance, nothing could be farther from 
the truth. According to liner writer Ira 
Gitler “the discerning listener helps to 
comprise the ‘carriage trade’ of jazz” 
and pianist-leader George Wallington is 
a “prime caterer to the carriage trade”. 
Very interesting, I’m sure! 

The quintet open up with a rousing 
version of Tadd Dameron’s “Our 
Delight”. Donald Byrd (judging by his 
multitude of record appearances over the 
past year or so, it would seem that he’s 
the only trumpeter still living in New 
York!) is first off the mark, followed 
by Bird-fancier Phil Woods (a depend- 
able, hard-blowing altoist), and Walling- 
ton, who phrases nicely and chooses 
some good notes on which to fashion 
his solo. “Love” is taken medium-tempo 
with Byrd playing the melody and Woods 
filling in, Wallington’s solo sticks pretty 
close to the melody, and Woods isn’t 
particularly adventurous. Frank Foster’s 
patriotically titled “Foster Dulles” has 
likeable solos from Byrd and Woods 
and a lightly swinging, though not very 
inspiring sequence by Wallington. The 
frantic pace of “Together” strikes me 
as being just a little too fast for com- 
fort. but Byrd and Woods work well 
together and Wallington is by no means 
out of the picture. “What’s New” is the 
album’s only ballad and aside of 


(Continued on page 44) 
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A TALE OF TWO CLUBS 

No doubt, a great many jazz clubs, 
large and small, ‘hrew open their doors 
to the great British Public for the first 
time this month. We got involved with 
only two of them. This, in its way, was 
quite sufficien:. The first came to our 
notice when we received an invitation to 
the mammoth opening celebrations of 
the Piccadilly Club. 

This then was the long awaited new Rik 
Gunnell venture. “A new kind of jazz 
club where the best Traditional and 
Mainstream jazz can be heard. Club bar, 
Excellent food. Open every night of the 
week”. On close questioning, Rik was 
— regarding his actual part in the 
Club. 


“STRANGE FRUIT” 


The grand opening ran true to form. 
Only Brenda Slattery—doubtless fright- 
ened by the implied threat of violence 
in the November issue of J.J.—was 
missing from the familiar faces. Ex- 
hibiting the trait which several of our 
more choleric readers have noted, we 
headed s‘raight for the bar on entry, in 
search of free alcohol. We were given 
what was laughingly called a fruit cup 
cocktail. After two sips of this we took 
the hint and bought our own beer. 

The clubroom was situated on the 
first floor of a building in Denman S:reet 
in the heart, as the Sunday newspapers 
say, of London’s Soho. It was full of 
people trying to lose small glasses of 
fruit cocktail and talk above the noise 
of spasmodic musical forays by the 
Mick Mulligan Band. 

Apart from the usual ‘jazz person- 
alities’, ‘film starlets’ and a handful of 
rather self-concious traditional jazz fans 
in jeans and sweaters, -here was a solid 
core of strange, sinister persons. This 
section of the crowd didn’t mix too 
readily with the other guests, and seemed 
to resent being spoken to or jos‘led. 
They were in the main, of an oily, pale 
complexion; and one, very large man 
smoking a black cigarette in a white 
holder repeatedly called for the cards 
whenever a waiter came near, As every- 
one in the Club on that firs: evening had 
presumably been invited, we feared the 
worst for the future. 


UNEASY LIES THE HEAD 
Rik himself didn’t seem too pleased 


_with the way things were going as the 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 


JAZZMAN’S DIARY 


evening wore on. More and more 
people ended up on ‘he wrong side of 
the bar, serving beer to less and less 
people on the paying side. The Dill 
Jones Trio arrived too late to play, and 
Don Kingswell moved steadily through 
the crowd climbing on peoples’ shoulders 
to whisper his confidences in their ears. 
Close behind him moved his faithful 
henchman Graham Stewart. 

Vhe premises :hemselves proved less 
than perfect for a jazz club, having a 
cold atmosphere to which a stark fire- 


‘place and schoolroom type clock added 


nothing. The furnishings consisted 
mainly of huge round tables, seemingly 
capable of seating twelve at a si:ting. 
and giving all the intimacy of Euston’s 
main hall. We phoned Rik about two 
days later, to see how he felt about ‘his 
“new kind of jazz club”, and were 
surprised to hear him say ‘I’ve swallow- 
ed it’. He also mentioned that it hadn’t 
cost him any money, which seemed odd. 
His connec‘ions with the Club had 
ceased, though at whose instigation, and 
by what means we couldn’t find out. The 
speed with which this venture opened 
and closed as far as Rik was concerned, 
must have set a new high, even for him. 


ENTER JAMES GODBOLT 


In:rigued to discover the fate of the 
Club, and also to check on the state of 
our hard won honorary membership, we 
approached the door in Denman Street 
during the week, and found it barred 
against us. However, a lighted sign still 
proclaimed the existence of the Piccadilly 
Club, so we hammered and rang bells. 
Eventually, a uniformed commissionaire 
opened the door and eyed us suspicious- 
ly. We explained that we were a Sunday 
School outing and meant no harm, and 
were finally admitted. The Club had a 
doomy air—the kind of doom associated 
with emptiness—but ‘he sinister charac- 
ters had disappeared. In the corner. 
talking earnestly to a worried looking 
little man, whose name was later revealed 
as Elliot, and James Godbolt; longtime 
associate and manager of the Mick 
Mulligan Band, and newly announced 
mentor of the Al Fairweather Band. 

The Club was in the process of a 
drastic Spring cleaning. Aghast at the 
glimpse of what life could become (as 
revealed to him on ‘he opening night) 
Elliot. the part owner of the premises, 
was on the point of dropping jazz 


‘entirely in favour of the Club’s former 


use as a Bridge and Social Club. James 
had taken the cause of jazz between his 
teeth and was proposing a compromise 
which involved the retention of jazz to- 
gether with a reinforced door staff to 
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exclude Soho’s more colourful element. 
In the end he was elected jazz adviser 
to ‘he management, and undertook to 
restore the good name of jazz in its new 
found home. 


PANTOMIME PREVIEW 


_ When next we dropped in to see how 

Jim was faring, it was the following 
Saturday. A transformation had taken 
place—-no: to~the Ballroom of the 
Prince's Palace—but to a_ half-way 
presentable jazz club. Quite a number 
of young people were sitting, dancing 
and listening to the jazz. An attempt 
a: decoration with record sleeves had 
been made, and the new Wally Fawkes 
Band was trying out some of this new 
fangled ‘mainstream music’ in the corner. 
The Club had the look of success and 
the draught beer was back on tap. 


AUX CAVES (OR SOMETHING) 


The other new club also suffered, or 
benefited from, a gradual transformation 
during its early days. The Atlantic Jazz 
Club opened in a relatively bare cellar, 
with the pay box demurely sheltering 
beneath a canvas garden awning, in 
orange and yellow. We missed this club 
during its first shaky steps in the jazz 
world, but we saw an abundance of 
advertising on its behalf in the West 
End. Almos: every poster site announced 
this haven for the jazz fan in Gerrard 
Place. The only trouble was that we 
had no idea where Gerrard Place was, 
so we just kept on reading the posters 
and wondering. And then one night, we 
were journeying from Kettner’s to the 
Omelette Bar, heavy laden with good 
things, when we were arrested on our 
way by a low laugh apparently coming 
from beneath our feet. Below us, in a 
sunken entrance. we saw _ promoter 
Harvey Liss, standing awaiting our 
custom at the door to his club. 

The inside of the cellar smelt of 
fresh paint, which made an_ unusual 
start, and huge slabs of gay colour rubb- 
ed off onto anyone who leant too long 
against the walls. Exploration into the 
farther recesses of the Club at the time 
of our visit could be a startling thing. 
At one end we found a kind of twisty 
passage which led into a concealed hide- 
away containing a girl, a supply of soft 
drinks and a sink full of cold water with 
a burning night light floating in it. We 
asked her a few questions, as though 
we'd expected to find her there, and 
then made a hasty exit. As the Bruce 
Turner Band was playing when we left. 
we'll probably go back—-but we'll wait 
until they've finished walling up that 
poor girl, 
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BUCK CLAY TQM 
BUCK MEETS 


PPT 12000 


10° Dark Blue—27 10d Vic Dic Ruby Braff (trumpet) ; ond Hall (clarinet) ; Sir Charles Thompson (pi 
Steve Page (boss); Les ost 
Russian Lullaq 
PPT 12005 VOLUM : 
10° Dark Blue—27 10d Edmond Hall raff (trumpet); Vic (trombone) ; Steve Jordan (guitar); ¥ r Page (bass) ; 
Sir Charles Thom Les Erskine (drums) 


of Now 


I Cover The Waterfrdll hs es At Home / Keeping Out 


uest Star) 
t); Edmuod Hall (clarinet) ; : 
‘dan (guitar); Jo Jones (drums) 


PPT 12015 VOLUME 3 GageRUBY BRAFF, @ 
10° Dark Blue—27/10d Vic D HPETRRE Collins and Ruby Braff (truil 


nd Of Love To Me / Everybody Loves My 8.0) 


ggie / You Brought A New 


PPL 11002 


HARLES THOMPSON 
Gries Thompson featuring COLEMAN HAWKINS 


‘The Town / Fore! /' Hfafiow / The art Tree / Ready For Freddie 


JIMMY RUSHING 
JIMMY RUSHING SHOWCASE 


10° Dark Blue—27/40d > Jimmy Rushing; Emmett Berry (trumpet); Rudy Powell (alto 38 0 nd clarinet) ; Buddy Tate (tenor sax); Lawrence 
Brown (trombone); Pete Johnson (piano); Freddie Green (guitar) ; WWM ite r Page (bass); Jo Jones (drums) 


See See Rider / It’s Hard To Laugh Or Smile / Every Day / Good Morning Bue: / Take Me Back Baby / Rock And Roll 


Prices Quoted Include Purchase Tax 


ee CORDS (SALES) LIMITED, 66 HAYMARKET, LONDON. S Wi 


4: 


BRAFF 
19 Bh Tate (tenor sax); Jimmy Jones (piano); 
Steve sercdan (guitar); Benny Morto@ y Donaldson (drums) 
Just A Kandee / I Can’t Get Sta 
DICKENSON SEPTVET 
= | 
JO JONES SPECIAL (Guest Artist, COUNT BASIE) 
12 Dark Blue—35/10d Shoe Shine Boy / Lover / Caravan / Lincolf Embraceable 
PPT 12011 Sir 
Dark It's The Talk q 
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It seems only yesterday that your 
writer sat down to do the December 
copy for last year. Yet, here it is Xmas 
time again—the year has gone in whirl- 
wind fashion. The greatest affect on jazz 
this past year has been what some 
writers refer to as “funk”. The exact 
meaning of the word “funk” or to play 
“funky” is to play “low down” or 
“dirty’—in short “blues” or “bluesy”. 
The current stream of East Coast 
modernists (the boppers or mouldies of 
the progressives), are the chief protagon- 
ists of this style. The emergence of rock 
‘n’ roll being closely associated with 
blues patterns had an effect on many 
of the new “hard Bop” school since a 
good number of these musicians origin- 
ated from r. and b. groups. Further the 
modernists of various other schools be- 
came greatly influenced by the Basie 
sound and the swing element, now 
called “mainstream”. In other words the 
modernis‘s were developing “deep roots” 
of the basic jazz idiom. So the year of 
1957 found two major influences in jazz, 
“Funk” and “Mainstream”. 

It was this continuing change and 
shaping that made Modern Jazz an 
in‘eresting and challenging experience to 
its listeners, as well as to its performers. 
To be able to see and hear the moulding 
and progress of this music keeps a con- 
stant army of aficionados at its com- 
mand. Jazz has its foundation in Tradi- 
tional jazz, but unfortunately many of 
the followers of Modern jazz have care- 
lessly shunted this music as decadent or 
reactionary. It certainly is neither. It is 
the life-force of all jazz that will always 
be maintained and is not only of linking 
historical value, but, also gives it 


influence tha‘ Mainstream has 
had upon Modern shows the need for 
balance and a _ certain degree of 
modernity within the Traditional ranks 
has even now come to the fore. So then 
here is the jazz picture for ’57. What of 
the men who made it ? What of those 
who influenced it most ? 

First the men who made it. 

Among trumpeters, the names of 
Miles Davis and Louis Armstrong were 
strongly in evidence, each a champion of 
his own particular school of thought. 
Harry Edison, Thad Jones, and Shorty 
Rogers were always busy, and _ the 


veteran Bobby Hackett (with two fine 


LP’s on Capitol) were important factors 
in Hackett’s “Gotham Jazz Scene”, 
shows off the modern trend in Tradi- 
tional jazz—the arrangements by Dick 
Cary, giving the old jazz standards a new 
life without offending the basic qualities 
of Dixie. 

Ano‘her phase of Jazz ‘57 was the 
pungent, bluesy tenor style prevalent 
among such musicians as Hank Mobley, 
Frank Foster, Billy Mitchell, Barney 
Wilen, Johnny Griffin, Harold Lang, etc. 
Some have called them Rollins-inspired, 
but I hardly think so. They are down- 
and-out purveyors of “funk” whereas 
Sonny Rollins is more Bird-like in his 
playing. Lucky Thompson and Benny 
Golson (the latter showing fine promise 


‘as a composer) were both inspired by 


Hawkins, who together with Ben Web- 
ster made a welcome return to the re- 
cording studios. 

Among altoists it was all Art Pepper 
—a player I cannot write enough about. 
As his new LP’s are released abroad I 
think that they will speak for them- 
selves. 

Horace Silver, the modern counter- 
part of Jelly Roll, leads the pianists 
with the veteran Thelonius Monk, fol- 
lowed by the two-handed swingers Pete 
Jolly, Russ Freeman and Kenny Drew. 
Andre Previn continues too, as a Tatum 
counterpart, whilst Sammy Price barrel- 
housed his way through every French 
label in existence. 

Mainstream hit the guitarists with 
Barney Kessel, Jim Hall and Kenny 
Burrell all showing Christian-like swing. 
Bassists like Paul Chambers, Red 
Mitchell, Raloh Pena, and veterans Ray 
Brown, Milton Hinton, and Oscar Petti- 
ford drew praise as the Blan‘ons of their 


DOUGLAS HAGUE 


day, although actually, outside of histori- 
cal influence, all have gone above and 
beyond the late Mr. Blanton’s work. 

The trombone, showing that modern 
musicians are not the leaders in all fields, 
was in my opinion best performed by 
Jack Teagarden and George Chisholm— 
the latter in fact, surpassing nearly 
everyone. The clarinet provided the 
sharp contrast in jazz styles. Jimmy 
Giuffre was the most prolific modernist, 
playing a soulful, sub-tone style. Mezz 
Mezzrow, George Lewis, Sandy Brown, 
and Albert Nicholas, were busy tradi- 
tional performers and in fact this 
instrument has yet to be fully exploited 
by the modern jazzman. King of the! 
clarinet and still champion remains 
Benny Goodman who has lost none of 
his skill or verve. 

Jazz singers had a good year with 
Jimmy Rushing, Joe Turner, and Big Bill 
Broonzy leading the way. Fats Domino's 
records sold in quantities, though he is 
more of the happy  Waller-type 


vocalists than the true blues artist. 
Many a rock '‘n’ roller with a 
push in the right direction could 


become a straight jazzman, such as 
Chuck Berry, B. B. King, and the rugged 
blues-shouter Little Richard. A man who 
could be the finest white blues singer 
ever is Elvis Presley. | know this will 
draw cries of indignation from many of 
you, but I am of the opinion that “Prez” 
could be great. His original influence 
was his neighbour, Arthur “Big Boy” 
Crudup, and Elvis’ first record was 
“That’s All Right” a Crudup original. 
Remembering the Frederic Ramsey film 
documentary photographed on the Ala- 
bama backwoods wi‘h a travelling Negro 
blues singer complete with contortions, 


SHORTY ROGERS ALWAYS BUSY IN 1957 
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I think Elvis ‘shake’ (although a press 
agent’s dream) may be the authentic 
thing ! 

This briefly summarizes the musical 
happenings for the year, but what of the 
men who influenced jazz mos:—the 
critics ? I have in mind two campaigns 
that were waged by many critics. The 
first was the merciless attack against 
trumpeters, Louis Armstrong and Chet 
Baker. Satchmo’s chief crime seems to be 
that he msists on staying within his 
idiom and that he is a happy individual, 
and a personality as well as a jazzman 
{she converse being that Bing Crosby is a 
jazzman as well as a personality). Of 
late, unfortunately, Satchmo has been 
badgered into making statements that 
are unlike his true character. Will our 
“intellectual” critics now _ elevate 
Satchmo to his true place among jazz- 
men. I. wonder ! 

Anyway, one thing is certain, Arm- 
strong’s name will be remembered long 
after those who condemn him have come 
and gone. 

Chet Baker is the other target of this 
campaign. I have read damning tirades 
about Chet’s character although nothing 
was said of his playing (much as in the 
Armstrong case). Further he is criticised 
{as too is Miles Davis) for playing in an 
effeminate, sterile fashion—it this 
repititious insistence on effeminacy that 
annoys me, for it is utter nonsense! 

The other campaign was the attack on 
modern West Coast Jazz. With no 
journal to voice his opinions, the West 
Coast musician was doomed. Almost all 
the writings of our music magazines 
were “pro” East Coast, West Coast 
music being referred to as “sterile”, 


“effeminate”, and under ‘European 
influence”. | hope that someone like 
Jack Montrose, Quincy Jones, or, yes, 
Duke Ellington, will debunk the sup- 
posed “European influence” threat for 
they could tell you there is no danger of 
jazz losing its character by this influence. 
However a_ successful campaign was 
waged (whether because of social or 
psychological implication, I don’t know) 
and West Coast jazz has fairly slowed 
‘o a crawl. There is a tendency to incor- 
porate the East-Coast-school style into 
some West Coast dates, but it has had 
dire effects. If the East Coast groups 
play West-Coast-s:yled music they will 
soon lose their definition—and this is 
what is happening. 

Lastly, what is happening within the 
ranks of the critics? They are losing 
their contact with jazz. There is no need 
for phony intellectualism to sell jazz as 
an art. It is an accepted art! That its 
adherents are in a minority doesn’t mean 
it isn’t. After all, aren't the followers of 
Opera, Theatre, and Painting in the 
minority-? Wouldn't a majority in‘erested 
in true cinema necessitate more than one 
National Film Theatre? In today’s writ- 
ing (literature, theatre, cinema, tele- 
vision) there is an over-emphasis on 
psychology which engulfs all our read- 
ing. All modernists are sick neurotics, 
introverts, products of an era—oh, 
fiddle-dee-dee ! I sometimes wonder if 
the critics are not frustrated more than 
the musicians. 

A recent 4 hour radio programme 
which included four well-known jazz 
critics on its panel evolved into a de- 
ba‘e on Little Rock and an attack on 
Louis Armstrong. Is this jazz criticism ? 


We all realize the danger of the “Cotton 
Curtain’, and the age-old world problem 
of racial prejudice, not only in America, 
but in England, and in France, but is a 
jazz magazine or TV the place to con- 
stantly harp on such subjects? I want to 
see jazz criticism grow and progress, I 
don't like to stand still or constantly 
look back, so let us keep our criticism 
within the scope of jazz, and try to 
keep our criticism at a musical and less 
personal level. 

Before closing this month’s column I 
want to take this oppor‘unity to thank 
all those who have written to me. A 
cool Yule and a fran‘ic first to you all! 
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JUST JAZZ 


Edited by SINCLAIR TRAILL AND THE 
Hon. GERALD LASCELLES. 


(Peter Davies Ltd. 30s, illustrated 442 pp.) 


At a time when the market is already 
becoming cluttered if not flooded with 
jazz books written with at least one eye 
on their commercial appeal, it is a 
pleasure to welcome one with both a 
perceptive and intelligent approach to the 
subject. “Just Jazz’, jointly edited by 
Sinclair Traill and the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles, possesses both these attributes 
and as well brings a fresh slant to a 
somewhat overwritten subject. 

It may be thought that thirty shillings 
is a large outlay for one book, but it is 
still less than the price of the average 
twelve inch LP. and a good deal more 


worth-while than many of them. Not: 
only is the book handsomely presented” 


and well illustrated—notable pictures 
being of Sidney Bechet, Wild Bill Davi- 
son and Lionel Hampton—but it also 
includes an invaluable discography. This 
includes all jazz issues for 1956 and was 
compiled by Derek Coller and Eric 
Townley. This alone to many will be 
well worth the price of the book. 

As for its contents, after an intro- 
ductory theme interestingly essayed by 
Gerald Lascelles, the first chorus is taken 
by Louis Armstrong. This has _ been 
edited from a tape interview with Sin- 
clair Traill and, if it does not have quite 
the punch that one receives from Louis 
as a trumpet player. it does at least give 
us an insight into the reason for Louis’ 
current musical policy. It also affords 
us a behind-the-scenes glimpse of the 
vicissitudes of the All Stars. 

Well known authority on Boogie 
Woogie Ernest Borneman changes the 
tempo to eight-to-the-bar with an in- 
teresting though long-winded  pyro- 
technical display of his erudite know- 
ledge of the subject. It is thus rather a 
relief to turn to Benny Green for an 
amusing satire on the legends built 
around certain jazz musicians before 
embarking on an exhaustive trip “way 
down yonder’, with American critic 
Berta Wood to meet those stalwarts of 
the purist school, George Lewis and Kid 
Ory. To some Miss Wood's eulogies may 
seem over-effusive, but she has a genuine 
love of jazz at its source and the warmth 
of her enthusiasm is almost as stimulat- 
ing as a sample of the music itself. 

Other contributors include Stanley 
Dance who discusses with an authority 
and knowledge that few other critics can 
match, mainstream jazz and the jazz 
giants who created it; Ira Gitler on the 


moderns including a special interview 
with Teddy Charles; Jerome Shipman on 
New York today, and Belgian critic 
Yannick Bruynoghe on the modern de- 
velopment of the blues with illustrations 
including the “Ballad of Emmett Till”. 
Finally, there is a short survey of the 
British jazz scene as it was in 1956 by 
Charles Wilford and an extrersely per- 
ceptive assessment of the contribution 
which Louis Armstrong has made to 
jazz by Humphrey Lyttelton. I can think 
of no one more appropriate for this very 
important job and as Humph himself 
declares: “This essay might appear to be 
an apologia for Louis Armstrong. I do 
not intend it as such—he doesn’t need 
it. What I have tried to do is to demon- 
strate how the recent criticisms of Arm- 
strong reveal a false conception of the 
nature of jazz”. 

As may be seen the wide field covered 
by this book makes it a most worth- 
while addition to anyone’s library and 
will appeal as much to the more enlight- 
ened reader as to the novice. ~ P.T. 


FATHER OF THE BLUES 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF W. C. HANpy. 
(Sidgwick and Jackson, 25s. 317pp.) 


Although W. C. Handy was not strictly 
a jazzman. his roots are near enough to 
jazz to make this book entertaining read- 
ing for anyone interested in jazz music. 
He came from the class of school Negro 
musicians whose musical background was 
nearer to the minstrel show than to any 
of the stronger musical stuff which came 
out of New Orleans. His parents frowned 
upon jazz and when young Handy 
arrived home with a brand new guitar 
he was told to take the “devil's play- 
thing” back to the store from which he 
had bought it with the hard - earned 
savings from a meagre pay packet. But 
although his stern pastor father told him 
he would rather follow him to the grave- 
yard than hear he had become a musi- 
cian, Handy stuck to his musyal guns 
and eventually became the leadet of a 
jazz band—of sorts. The kind of music 
the band played can be heard if you 
ever come across any of their records 
issued here on the early Columbia label. 
The compositions are fine—all Handy’s 
own—but the music is corny in the 
extreme. 

Handy obtained his knowledge of 
harmony from his early training: in a 
church choir. They sang without accom- 
paniment, taking their cues from an A 
pitch pipe or tuning fork wielded by the 
schoolmaster, and working out their 
parts by singing them over ands. over 
again until they obtained the correct 
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sol-fa_ syllables. No wonder Handy’ 
developed a keen musical ear—an ear 
that was to stand him in good stead 
when he later moved around the 
country, listening and annotating the 
blues and folk songs he heard on his 
travels. “Yellow Dog” was taken from 
a blind singer strumming a home-made: 
guitar outside a railroad station; “Aunt 
Hagar’s Blues’ came from a_ washer- 
woman’s song; and a single verse sung 
by a group of down-at-heel guitarists 
was worked into the famous “St. Louis: 
Blues”. 

At the ripe old age of 84 W. C. Handy 
is still working in his music publishing: 
business in New York. His life has been 
a full one, as this autobiography will 

ear full witness, S.T. 


JAZZ IN PERSPECTIVE 
by IAIN LANG. 
(A Jazz Book Club Production). 


Stemming from an essay in the “Satur 
day Review”, the substance of this book 
was later published in pamphlet form 
as “Background to the Blues”, before it 
was revised and extended to its present: 
size. That was over ten years ago, and 
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STANLEY DANCE 


and POLITELY 


CHRISTMASTIME, BABY 

“Let a great man but ‘fall into mis- 
fortunes’ and then you discover the real 
dispositions of the loving public towards 
their pretended idol. See how they set 
upon him the moment he is down, how 
they watch for the smallest slip, the first 
pretext to pick a quarrel with him, how 
slow they are to acknowledge any 
worth, how quick to exaggerate an error, 
how ready to trample upon and tear ‘to 
tatters, to very rags’, the frailties which 
being flesh and blood he has in common 
with all men, while yet they overlook or 
malign the incomparable excellence 
which they can neither reach nor find a 
substitute for... .” 

William Hazlitt. 


MMMMMMMMM ! 


How to avoid over-repetition of the 
same terms, particularly adjectives, in the 
description of music and musicians, is 
just one of the problems that beset the 
regular writer on jazz. It is a problem 
that Whitney Balliett of “The New 
Yorker” faces and solves more delight- 
fully than anyone else we know. 

Writing recently about an LP called 
“Sonny Rollins Way Out West”, he 
referred to Sonny’s “persistently goatlike 
tone and his abrupt, cantankerous phras- 
ing.” Now if you are familiar with goats 
and goatish habits, you will approach 
Esquire EP 148 as cautiously as we did. 
Here Rollins is accompanied by the 
emaciated, ghoulish piano of Thelonious 
Monk. The resul‘ant music is hardly for 
the nervous, nor should it be taken be- 
fore breakfast on an empty or otherwise 
distressed stomach. but what Whitney 
calls Rollins’ “rolling inspiration and 
agility” sounds definitely hot and lustful 
alongside the wry music of the maitre 
terrible at the piano. Cocktails were 
invented by barbarians, but they can be 
fun. 

On the other hand, “I Didn't” by 
Miles Davis (Esquire EP.152) is the kind 
of thing we find outrageous. The title 
had be‘ter have been “I Didn't Oughta”. 
Nou demonstration of “harmonic 
mastery” excuses a jazz trumpet-player 
tor making these cackling, unswinging 
noises. The rhythm trio, oddly enough, 
swings agreeably during Red Garland’s 
solos. On the reverse, Miles uses a mute 
and sounds like an entirely different 
musician. Comparatively speaking, he 
swings a bit and approaches lyricism, but 
we remain unsympathe‘ic. 

Nor do we feel well-disposed towards 
the gentlemen responsible for “The Jazz 
Message No. 2” on London LTZ-C15099. 
Although we weren't around when the 
first message was presented, they pre- 


sumably have something they want to 
communicate, There are, indeed, a lot of 
messengers scurrying about in the name 
of jazz nowadays who either speak the 
wrong language, garble the messages, 
drop them on the way, or forget where 
they stuffed them. “What is it,” we ask 
patiently of Uncle Hank Mobley and all, 
“what is it you wish to say?” They 
shuffle their feet, look this way and that, 
bark and dribble. “Come, come, don't 
be nervous,” we say, “* do you wish us 
to dance, to jump into the lake, or to 
burst into tears?” The only answer is 
more shuffling, furtive glancing. barking 
and dribbling. Losing our temper, we 
shout, “What the hell is your blasted 
message?” And then’ record 
ends. But can you tell us ? Is the message 
of love or hate, peace or war, comedy or 
tragedy ? Some‘imes we think it is simply 
that the young do not want to be young 
anymore, and are angry that their pre- 
tence of being old deceives no one. 

We are so unfair. 

For instance, Alun Morgan drew 
our attention to the fact that our 
malicious remarks about the waltzing on 
“The Jazz Skyline” (London LTZ- 
C15074) were out of order. “Lover” was 
written as a waltz, he points out, and 
the musicians were therefore justified in 
briefly obeying the composer’s intentions. 
To make matters worse, Duke Ellington 
has set Lady Macbeth waltzing despite 
the “ragtime in her soul”. And Max 
Roach is coming up with a whole 12 in. 
LP of “jazz” in 3/4 time. 


—525— 
JAZZ AT MADISON SQUARE 
GARDEN 


“There had been some wild surmise 
from the press agents that we would all 
dance till dawn. The guests were pilfering 
the gifts; Todd was announcing that 
14,000 prizes would be drawn and that 
it would all be on the dead level, and, 
while our host was sneaking away, Duke 
Ellington brought his band on. It very 
plainly mattered to no one present that 
any guest had a good time. The mem- 
bers of Ellington’s band looked at a 
crowd ripping out the furniture, and a 
few of them understood that they had 
been paid only to show up, and began 
walking away. 

“Duke Ellington looked at every one 
of them and said he wanted everyone to 
stay in his place and do his best. Duke 
Ellington gives value; he understands 
what Mike Todd will never know: That 
to be a gentleman is to be oneself, all 
of a seam, on camera and off. You cheat 
nobody. because you can only cheat 
yourself.” 

Murray Kempton, 
“New York Post” 
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CREDIT SQUEEZE 


If you've been buying records on an 
overdraft, it looks as though 7% will 
cramp your style. That may explain why 
the companies are putting out so many 
EPs, tempting and otherwise. 

Complete on Brunswick OE 9325 is a 
mellow little Chicago date of 1936 by 
Albert Ammons and His Rhythm Kings. 
“Boogie Woogie Stomp” is one of the 
best examples of band boogie that has 
ever been recorded, It really catches the 
infectious spirit of a little group jamm- 
ing in an informal club. Albert rolls 
majestically and the whole bunch swings 
with all its heart. Nobody on. this 
session, apart from Albert and Israel 
Crosby, is very well-known or technically 
gifted, but they make up for it with feel- 
ing. As he did on the recent Parlophone 
EP by Jimmie Noone, Guy Kelly pro- 
duces in his blues statements a blend of 
simplicity, sadness and dignity that is the 
counterpart of Jimmy Yancey’s piano 
music. Would that these meek had 
inherited the world—of jazz. 

London EZ-C 19018 holds another 
bright session, by Johnny Guarneri with 
Lester Young, from 1944, a year when, 
according to annotator Gammond “a 
staling tradition” received “a much 
needed shot in the arm”. The record 
rather suggests that this cliché should 
now be decently buried. We all know 
what kind of shot in the arm jazz re- 
ceived at that time, how many musicians 
it killed and is still killing, and how 
nearly it killed the music itself. The 
point about Guarneri is that whether he 
plays a “Salute to Fats”, or to any other 
pianist he admires, he keeps swinging. 
He is most ably assisted here by a 
drummer called Cozy Cole, with whom 
you ought now to be familiar, and the 
Billy Taylor with the greatest claim to 
fame, the bassist, that is. Lester really 
leaps and Bill Butterfield turns in solos 
of worth. The sleeve says the music was 
“recorded by Savoy, Newark.” It wasn’t. 
It was recorded by Harry Lim for Key- 
note, hence the quality. 

Despite Low Reed and a young lady 
called Cecily Forde, there is enough of 
Bill Coleman on Columbia SEG 7722 to 
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warrant its purchase. You'll probably not 
play Side Two very often, but Side One 
has an attractive instrumental in “St. 
Louis Baby” and a “Basin Street Blues” 
on which Bill sings most engagingly. 
Listen to his trumpet on the last track 
and ponder on the fact that he must go 
to Paris to be recorded while embryonic 
talents are recorded to death back home. 

Dizzy Gillespie’s Big Band on Colum- 
bia SEB 10075 is an interesting one, but 
its efforts are sabotaged by the leader’s 
ugly horn, “Confusion” is a particularly 
good title for a Gillespie improvisation. 
On “Pile Driver’ we get the usual taste- 
ful hunting horn effect. No matter who 
or what the hunt was for, swing and jazz 
both escaped. Lucky Thompson is heard 
briefly in “Pile Driver” and “Cool Eyes”, 
both of which bear the honest mark of 
arranger Buster Harding. The muted 
brass at the end of “Cool Eyes” create 
a fine, light, Basie quality, but the 
ensemble playing as a whole is rough. 
The immaculate lead of Hilton Jefferson 
can be heard here and there as it seeks 
to inspire a by no means immaculate 
section. After this session, we suppose, 
Jeff went back to pistol-packing at the 
bank or r. and b. at Victor. Such is jazz 
justice. ‘ 

A couple of EPs by Louis Armstrong 
on Brunswick OE 9189 and OE 9190 
are composed of recordings made during 
the period 1936-41. To anyone not 
familiar with his work at that time, or 
not in possession of the original 78s, 
they are very well worth investigating. 
Even then Louis was being taken too 
much for granted. Invidious comparisons 
with his earlier records were frequently 
made, and the Luis Russell orchestra was 
invariably decried. (One of our greatest 
jazz memories is of Louis rehearsing 
“Lazy River” with this band, playing 
low, soft and full against a formative 
background.) Maybe it wasn’t the best 
possible supporting combination, but 
there are appearances here by Higgin- 
botham, Holmes and Catlett that should 
content you well, The inclusion of “Dip- 
permouth Blues”, on which Louis is 
superb, gives you the opportunity to 
compare the ability of a white swing 
band of the period, Jimmy Dorsey’s. In 
any case, the true Armstrong adherent 
will always want as many versions of 
numbers like “Save It, Pretty Mama” 
and “West End Blues’ as Louis cares to 
make. There’s an irresistible performance 
of ‘You Rascal, You’, too. 

Nothing need be said about Parlo- 
phone GEP 8627, on which are four 
tracks by the Hot Seven (“Potato Head”, 
“Alligator Blues”. “Melancholy Blues” 
and “Weary Blues’), except to advise its 
acquisi‘ion by anyone foolish or ignorant 
enough not to possess the recordings in 
some other form already. They are 
enough to establish the fact that an art 
like jazz cannot expect to have a musi- 
cian of Louis’ stature in every genera- 
tion. Once in the art’s lifetime is more 
like it. And when you hear Louis playing 
stop-time, as on “Potato Head”, you 
should feel sorry that this delightful 
prac‘ise has gone out of favour. 

The discography in “Just Jazz” may 
convince some of the superior beings of 
the cooler and higher regions that Earl 
Bostic should not be dismissed with sub- 
lime contempt. Musicians whom they are 
likely to be raving about tomorrow tend 
to be found on his sessions, men like 


Thomas and Stanley Turrentine, and 
Benny Golson. No less than three dif- 
ferent vibes players are listed, but dig 
the cat who swings out on “Avalon” on 
Parlophone GEP 8637. We don’t know 
who it is, but he should be identified, if 
only for the benefit of those wishing to 
nominate a new s‘ar on the instrument in 
some poll or other. Bostic’s “aggressive. 
biting saxophone tone and_ swinging 
ideas have”, the sleeve says, “won him a 
unique place in the world of popular 
music.” That world probably doesn’t 
care about such things, but the world 
of jazz would like personnels, Parlo- 
phone, please. 

A welcome surprise is Lonnie Johnson 
on Parlophone GEP 8635. His singing 
can be moving, but more often sounds 
anaemic and saccharine in comparison 
with that of the great blues singer. On 
“Careless Love’, when he reaches the 
climax, he still sounds tender, charming, 
almost ingratiating. “Now, darn you,” he 
sings, “I’m gonna shoot you, shoot you 
four or five times, and stand over your 
body until you finish dyin’.” We don't 
believe him, decide he’s only kidding. 
But his guitar is an entirely different 
matter, an authentic, authoritative 
accompaniment style, Skifflers and sich, 


please note. 


One thing we can’t understand today 
is why more records are not made to EP 
Jength. Two old 78 sides on each side 
is obvious enough when the EP consists 
of re-issues, but why not record more 
performances lasting five to six minutes 
as on the valuable EP by Budd Johnson 
(Columbia SEG 7715), to which we 
briefly referred last month. Both 
“Blues Concerto” and “If It Weren't For 
You” merit repeated hearing. 
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CONFIRMATION 
“That's a remarkable pianist. I don't 
know who that is, but I’m going to rate 
that very high. A pianist who can keep 
a beat like that without a rhythm section 


is quite something. A beautiful sense of 
rhythm! As a pianist I’m going to rate 
that four stars.” 
Teddy Wilson, 
listening to Earl Hines’ 
“Blues for Art Tatum” 
(Fantasy) in Leonard 
Feather’s Blindfold 
Test, “Down Beat”, 
Oct. 31st, 1957. 

Perhaps the critics who recently voted 
Earl Hines top pianist in the “Melody 
Maker” poll were not so dumb after all. 
The fact that a musician of Teddy’s per- 
ception and experience did not recognise 
the pianist is, surely, a tribute to the 
continuing creativity of the Father. 

other remarks and _after- 
thoughts made this the most stimulating 
Blindfold Test in a long time. He 
thought that Bud Powell might, did he 
concentrate on it, do well with classical 
playing. He would be interested to see 
what Phineas Newborn and Bernard 
Peiffer did with their techniques in, 
significantly, the next few years, and he 
is waiting for Oscar Peterson “to round 
out his style’, because “with all that 
technique when his style gets fully 
developed, it’s really going to be some- 
thing in jazz piano”. 

Has ‘he applause been excessive and 
premature ? 

Those who raid orchards before the 
fruit is ripe often get a bellyache. 
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WHEN SOMEBODY THINKS 
YOU’RE WONDERFUL 

“Unforgettable Fats” is the title of 
HMV 7EG8255, and unforgettable he 
surely seems to be to judge from the 
current record crop. The four well- 
chosen titles on the EP (“When Some- 
body Thinks You’re Wonderful”, “Until 
the Real Thing Comes Along”, “My 
Very Good Friend the Milkman’”, and 
“I'm Gonna Sit Right Down and Write 
Myself a Letter”) show quite clearly why 


Mr. Lightly ard Politely with Earl Hines and the Editor 
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it is that the memory of Fats fades so 


slowly. 

Benny Payne, on London LTZ- 
R15103, audaciously attempts to imitate 
Fats’ vocal style. Here and there he is 
briefly successful, but as he seeks to 
create the bonhomie de Waller and we 
hit aa artificial laugh or some uncon- 
vincing mannerism, «hen we descend to 
hideous depths of embarrassment, for 
him. His piano playing, however, is fairly 
fluently in the required idiom and quite 
acceptable. The highspots of the record 
are provided by Jonah Jones, who solos 
on “Ain't Misbehavin’” and “Blue 
Turning Grey”. His opening muted 
chorus on the latter pleases us very 
much. Unfortunately, there is too much 
vocal Payne and too little instrumental 
music. 

Bobby Henderson's “Handful of 
Keys” on Vanguard PPL.11007 is a more 
tasteful tribute and another example of 
John Hammond's helping hand to the 
unjus‘ly neglected. Stylistically, Bobby 
belongs to the Waller-Johnson school, 
and there is also a very considerable. re- 
semblance to Garland Wilson in both 
hands on the slow “Blues for Fats”, a 
resemblance that elsewhere persists m 
an occasional tendency to rush. Pianists 
of this kind were, of course, fully 
equipped as solo enter‘ainers. The strong 
left hand was there to work unaided by a 
rhythm section. 

The rhythm section on Vogue LAE. 
12067 is. for the reasons indicated by 
Teddy Wilson in the preceding section. 
rather superfluous. To anyone familiar 
with the jazz scene of «he ‘thirties, there 
iS a certain irony in hearing Fatha play 
Fats, for in those days they seemed to 
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represent the opposite poles of jazz 
piano. Just as he did when he made an- 
other tribute to Fats in 1944 (a pretty EP 
available to Vogue-Coral), Earl here sub- 
merges his own personality to a consider- 
able extent. Sad to relate, too much time 
is taken up by Eddie Duran’s uninspired 
guitar, and he often seems ‘o drag Earl. 
The emphasis too, is rather heavily on 
the straightly melodic in some numbers, 
but as Earl himself suggested a few 
weeks ago, “Try playing it late at night.” 
It is, indeed, tha: kind of record. And 
even whea he is playing relatively 
straight, there is so much to admire, so 
much artistic know-how. so much easy 
rocking. All the numbers are good, and 
with the exception of “Jitterbug Wal:z” 
and “Two Sleepy People”, two somnam- 
bulant performances, you had _ best 
sample according to which title you 
prefer. “Honeysuckle Rose” is interest- 
ing as compared with Earl’s other ver- 
sions, “Lulu’s Back In Town” as a 
demons:ration of his versatility, and 
“Squeeze Me™ as an example of how to 
preserve a great jazz melody with 
affectionate respect. 

We just hope now that Vogue is not 
going to be so slow in issuing the other 
LP Fatha made for Fantasy, «he one on 
which Earl plays Earl, and solo. After 
all, the man’s been here himself to give 
us the living proof ! 

—529— 
MAKE A JOYFUL NOISE 


“What you see on the outside. what 
you wear has nothing to do with the 
inside. You can go around in black and 
still be a big devil. I agree with David. 
I think you should make a joyful noise 


to the Lord.” Clara Ward, 
“Ebony”. 
October, 1957. 
—530— 
GB 


We want to end this column this year 
with a few appreciative words on the 


local scene. which we at last find en- 
couraging. The sound and the spirit are 
increasingly prevalent. Last month, we 
were enthusiastic about Tony Coe. Since 
then we have heard him blowing along- 
side Bruce Turner, which made us realise 
anew that for tone and artistic concep- 
tion Bruce is indeed one of the most 
important jazz musicians Europe has 
produced. 

Then we heard Decca FJ10936 by 
Wally Fawkes and His Troglodytes, a 
coupling of relaxed, unassuming per- 
formances that made pleasant listening. 
Wally and the Armstrong-inspired trum- 
pet solo in faultless taste and blow 
excitingly behind the trombone on “Sent 
For You Yesterday”, for which they've 
even found a satisfying slower tempo. 

On Esquire EP 121, the Les Jowett 
Jazz Seven, a group we have never pre- 
viously heard of, show at times an 
interes:ing approach. There is so much 
to be said for the loose, open style of 
the Luis Russell band, and we would 
especially commend here the easy open- 
ing of “Spring Sends Them”. 

From Kenny Baker's Dozen on Nixa 
NPT 19020 you expect and_ get 
thoroughly professional playing, along 
with superb recording. There is some 
fine solo work by Kenny, Tommy 
McQuater and George Chisholm, the 
first :wo acquiting themselves notably 
well on “Bugler's Lament”. We like the 
Lunceford flavour of “Coquette”, and 
always thought “If You Were The Only 
Girl In the World” would have made an 
ideal vehicle for Jimmie’s band, although 
this version isn’t at the same tempo as 
our whistled “‘arrangemen:”. We are not 
very happy about the use of bass sax. 
vibes and accordion on this session. Well 
played though they are. they give the 
performances a fussy. frou-frou quality 
at odds, we are sure, with intentions. We 
would like a session with less arranging 
and far more room for Kenny himself to 
open up and swing over simple but 
stimulating backgrounds. 
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ERIC TOWNLEY 


JAZZ INFORMATION 


88. TEA AND GUITARS 


Some months ago Klaus Dreger of 
Berlin enquired about the identity of the 
guitarist on Davenport Blues/Meet Me 
Where They Play the Blues/Music To 
Love By/Blue Funk by Jack Teagarden 
on a Jazztone Society LP. The first three 
titles were included in the recently issued 
Teagarden LP on London LTZ-N15077 
but no mention was made of ‘he guitar 
player. At a recention given for the Tea- 
garden-Hines Al] Stars on their arrival 
in this country I had the oppor‘unity of 
asking Teagarden about the guitarist on 
this session and Mr. T, who seems to 
have an excellent memory for much 
older recordings than this, told me that 
the guitar player was Carl Kress. 


73. BIRDS OF A FEATHER 


One September morning my breakfast 
was momentarily interrupted by the 
arrival of a rocket from Hornchurch 
despatched by J. C. Emney. Luckily no 
damage was done ‘hough some bird 
feathers were found on the garden path; 
but that might have been the cat. Mr. 
Emney pointed out that Mr. Tarling was 
correct in hearing a tenor and guitar in 
Hot Bluey on Vogue V2244 but that 
although the record is so labelled and 
bears the matrix number D1054B in the 
wax it plays something else by a different 
group. Further letters were received 
from John King, Derek Gorman and R. 
Applegarth all confirming that Hort Blues 
on Vogue V2244 was not Hot Blues and 
so, armed with this information, I made 
some further investigations. These re- 
vealed that, as suggested by J. C. Emney, 
the side labelled Hot Blues on Vogue 
V2244 was actually exactly the same as 
Bongo Beep on Vogue LDE004 which, 
when issued originally on Dial 1004, was 
called Diggin’ Diz. This was recorded at 
Glendale, California, on February 7*h, 
1946, Dizzy Gillespie, tpt; Charlie 
Parker, alt; Lucky Thompson, ten; 
George Handy, p; Arvin Garrison, g; 
Ray Brown, bs; Stan Levey, d. In view 
of the fact that neither Alun Morgan in 
his Parker Discography which appeared 
in Jazz Monthly nor Raymond Horricks 
in his Jazz Journal record review of 
Vogue V2244 made any; men‘ion of this, 
it seemed that only later pressings of 
Vogue V2244 were in error. However, 
Brian Harvey has ascertained from 
Vogue Records that all pressings of 
Vogue V2244 are in error and therefore 
Hot Blues has never been issued on a 
78 disc ‘hough it is correctly included in 
Vogue LDE004 and LAE12002 


89. JELLY ROLL AND THE KING 


Three readers, J. K. Briggs of Wakefield, 
Set. A. J. Rice of B.A.O.R. and E. E. 
Sammons of Newbury, have asked for 
the personnel of Morton’s Tank Town 


Bump on HMV B10456 and 7M132. The 
Red Hot Peppers on this July 12, 1929, 
session consisted of Red Rossier, Briscoe 
‘Horsecollar’ Draper, tpt; Charlie Irvis, 
tbn; George Bacquet, clit; Paul Barnes, 
Joe Thomas, alt; Walter ‘Foots” Thomas, 
‘en; Morton or Rod _ Rodriguez, p; 
Barney -——-, bj; Harry Prather, tu; 
W.lliam Laws, d. A photograph of this 
band shows Rodriguez seated at the 
piano and Morton conducting, though 
the piano solos at this session were pro- 
bably played by the latter, 

John Peters of Cheimsford and 
Ronald Pollard of North Shields have 
requested the personnel of the King 


_Oliver recording on HMV 7EG8039. Two 


of the titles, Call of the Freaks and The 
Trumpet’s Prayer, were dealt with in 
para. 35 so to complete the details of 
this EP here is the personnel of Mule 
Face Blues and Boogie Woogie. Both 
were recorded in New York City on 
April 10, 1930 by King Oliver, Dave 
Nelson, Henry Allen, tpt; Jimmy Archey, 
tbn; Glyn Pacque, clt, alt; Hilton Jeffer- 
son, alt; Walter Wheeler, ten; Don. Frye 
or Norman Lester, p; Arthur Taylor, bj; 
Clinton Walker, ‘tu; Fred Moore, 
Ronald Pollard has asked also for details 
of another Oliver EP on HMV 7EG8091. 
Can I Tell You and My Good Man Sam 
were recorded in Chicago on February 
25, 1929 but despite the efforts of 
Walter Allen and Brian Rust the person- 
nel of these two titles remains a mystery. 
the only definite iden‘ification being 
Omer Simeon for the clarinet and alto 
sax solos. For the other two titles more 
information is available and Sweet Like 
This was recorded on October 8. 1929 in 
New York by King Oliver, Dave Nelson, 
tpt; Jimmy Archey, thn; Bobby Holmes, 
clt, alt; Glyn Pacque, al‘; probably 
Charles Frazier, ten; Don Frye, p; 
Walter Jones or Arthur Taylor, bj; Clin- 
ton Walker, tu; Edmund Jones, d 
New Orleans Shout comes from the 
December 30, 1929 session with King 
Oliver, probably Dave Nelson, tp*; 
Jimmy Archey, tbn; Glyn Pacque, alt; 
two unknown saxes; Don Frye, p; un- 
known, g; probably Arthur Taylor, bj; 
probably Clinton Walker, tu; Edmund 
Jones or Fred Moore, d. Finally to clear 
up some odd points concerning Vogue- 
Coral LRA10020 for Mr. Pollard, the 
soprano sax solo in Snag It is played by 
Stomp Evans and the soprano solos in 
Black Snake Blues and Willie the Weeper 
are taken by Omer Simeon whilst the 
banjo solo in the last title may be by 
either Bud Scott or Johnny St Cyr. 


90. HARMONICA BLUES 


P. G. Stevens has been doing some 
junkshopping in his home town of 
Swindon and has found Take a Little 
Walk With Me and Signifying Woman 
by Jazz Gillum on RCA Victor 50-004. 
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These ttifes, which are not listed 
correctly in Jazz Directory, have matrix 
numbers D7-VB-1059 for Take a Little 
Walk and D7-VB-1146 for Woman and 
were recorded in Chicago on October 2 
and November 16, 1947 respectively. 
The group consists of Jazz Gillum, vel, 
hca; Bob Call, p; Willie Lacey, g; Ran- 
som Knowling, bs; Judge Lawrence 
Riley, d; for both titles. 


91. MISSISSIPPI BLUES 


Personnel details of another blues re- 
cord, though this time a local issue on 
London RE-U1060, have been requested 
by K. Sullivan of London. These four 
titles by Muddy Waters were recorded in 
Chicago in 1955 but unfortunately no 
exact date is known. Manish Boy and 
Forty Days and Forty Nights have 
Muddy Waters (McKinley Morganfield), 
vel, g; Little Walter, Walter Jacobs), hea. 
On Young Fashioned Ways they are 
joined by an unknown pianist and un- 
known drummer and on All Aboard 
Muddy Waters and Little Walter are 
assisted by an unknown’ washboard 
player. 


92. T-BONE BLUES 


When asking for personnel details of 
the accompanying group with blues 
singer and guitarist T-Bone Walker on 
Capitol LC6681 Mr. Buckley of Man- 
chester remarked that the sleeve notes 
were useless and I must agree that on 
this record they reach an all time low of 
vapid blurb. On J Know Your Wig Is 
Gone and Stormy Monday T-Bone is 
assisted by Teddy Buckner, tpt; Bumps 
Meyers, ten; Lloyd Glenn, p; Arthur 
Edwards, bs; Oscar Lee Bradley, d. The 
accompaniment for First Love Blues is 
by George Orendorf, tot; Bumps Meyers, 
ten; Willard McDaniel, p; Billy Had- 
nott. bs; Oscar Lee Bradley, d; and 
T-Bone Shuffle is by the same group 
except that Hadnott is replaced by John 
Davis. For Born To Be No Good/ 
Hypin’ Women Blues/She’s My Old 
Time Used To Be/You're My Best Poker 
Hand information is scanty for although 
Bumps Meyers and Willard McDaniel 
are still there the trumpet, bass and 
drums are unknown. 
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BUDD JOHNSON, tenor 


featuring 


‘Entente Cordiale of Jazz’: 
@ Bees soncses Blues Concerto; If it weren’t for you 
SEG7715 (EP) 
LUCKY 
THOMPSON 
JEAN-PIERRE 
SASSON TRIO 


You are my Dream 
Lucky Strikes 


featuring LUCKY THOMPSON, tenor fe 
You are my Dream; Lucky Strikes: COLUMBIA 
My Love Supreme SEG769% (EP) 


ALBERT NICHOLAS 


SEXTET 
in PARIS 


Abort ia Panis 
featuring ALBERT NICHOLAS, Clarinet 


Shine; Careless love; 
Lennox Avenue Blues; Panama SEG7703 (EP) 


and his 
erchesira 


Aud BASIN STRELT BLUES 
LULLAKY OF BIRDLAND 


DINC DONC HOOCIE 


featuring BILL COLEMAN, trumpet % 
Saint Louis Baby; Basin Street Blues: \ \ 
Lullaby of Birdland; 
Ding Dong Boogie 
SEG7722 (EP) 


featuring JOE NEWMAN, trumpet and 
ZOOT SIMS, tenor with ADRIAN ACEA, piano; 
OSCAR PETTIFORD, bass; OSIE JOHNSON, drums 


Corky; Mambo for Joe; 

Wolafunt’s Lament; Midnite Fantasy; 
‘Tater pie; Oh Shay; Bassing around; 

Oh Joe: Susette; Similarsouls 338x1064 (LP) 


COLUMBIA 


(REGD. TRADE MARK OF COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE €O. LTD 


records 


E.M.I. RECORDS LIMITED, 8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.) 
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RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 


STANLEY DANCE 
Allen, Tony. Why in the world ?:; Come back 
EBB 115 
Armstrong, Louis (tp & voc: personnels include: 
Yank Lawson, tp; Trummy Young, Jack Tea- 
garden, tb; Edmond Hal, Barney Bigard, c; 
George Dorsey, Lucky Thompson, Seldon 
Powell, Dave McRae, Hilton Jefferson, saxes; 
Earl Hines, Dick Cary, Billy Kyle, p; Everett 
Barksdale, George Barnes, g: Arveil Shaw, 
Squire Gersh, b; Barrett Deems, Cozy Cole, Sid 
Catlett, Kenny John, d; Velma Middleton, voc.) 
Dippermouth Blues; Canal Street Blues; High 
Society; All the wrongs you’ve done me; Every- 
body loves my baby; Mandy, make up your 
mind; See See Rider; Reckless blues; Court- 
house biues; Trouble in mind; Flee as a bird; 
Oh, didn’t he ramble; Gut bucket blues 
DECCA DL 8604 
Cornet shop suey; Heebie jeebies; Georgia 
grind; Muskrat ramble; King of the Zulus; Snag 
it; Wild man b-ues; Potato head blues; Weary 
blues; Gully low blues; Struttin’ with some 
barbecue; Hotter than that DECCA DL 8605 
Two deuces; My Monday date; Basin Street 
blues; Knockin’ a jug; I can’t give you anything 
but love; Mahoghany Hall stomp; Some of 
these days; When you’re smiling; Song of the 
islands; I can’t believe that you’re in love with 
me; Dear old Southland; Exactly like you 
DECCA DL 8606 
If I could be with you; Body and_ soul; 
Memories of you; You rascal you; When it’s 
seepy time down South; I surrender, dear; 
Them there eyes; Lazy river; Georgia on my 
mind; That’s my home; Hobo, you can’t ride 
this train; On the sunny side of the street 
DECCA DL 8607 
Austin, Sil. Fall out; Queen blazer 
MERCURY 71196 
Basie, Count. Only forever (voc. Joe Williams); 
Move VERVE 89177 
Jamboree; I don’t like you no more (voc. Joe 
Williams) VERVE 89184 
Berry, Chuck. Rock and roll music ;Blue feeling 
HESS 1671 
Big Maybelle (acc. dir. Ernie Wilkins). Ail of me; 
Stay as sweet as you are; etc. (FTWK) (12 in. 
LP) SAVOY MG 14005 
Bostic, Earl. A gay day: Answer me KING 5081 
Bowman, Priscilla. Yes, I'm glad; A: spare man 
FALCON 1004 
Brown, Roy. Slow down, Little Eva; The tick of 
the clock IMPERIAL 5469 
Brunson, Frankie. Ward 13; Love in bloom 
VICTOR 7039 
Charles, Ray (p: Joseph Bridgewater, John Hunt, 
tp: David Newman, as & ts; Emmett Dennis, 
bs; Roosevelt Sheffield, Oscar Pettiford, b; 
William Peeples, Joe Harris, d.) The ray; My 
melancholy baby; Black coffee; There’s no you; 
Doodlin’; Sweet sixteen bars; I surrender, dear; 
Undecided ATLANTIC 1259 
Cole Ann. Give me love or nothing; I’ve got 
nothing working now BATON 247 
Crawford Brothers. It feels good; I ain’t guilty 
ALADDIN 3397 
Crayton, Pee Wee. | found my peace of mind; I 
don’t care VEE-JAY 252 
Daniel Singers, The (Spiritual). Lift him up; 
Little old Bible of mine TUXEDO 920 
Dillard, Varetta. Undecided; That’s why I cry 
VICTOR 7057 
Edwards, Chuck. Warm my heart; Morning train 
DUKE 174 
Everett, Betty. My life depends on you; My love 
COBRA 5019 
Farlow, Tal (g; Eddie Costa, p; Vinnie Burke, b.) 
Taking a chance on love; Yardbird suite; You 
stepped out of a dream; They can’t take that 
away from me; Like someone in love; Meteor; 
I love you VERVE V-8201 


Five Royals. Say it; Messin’ up KING 5082 
Gable, Guitar. What's the matter with my baby; 
Gumbo mombo EXCELLO 2122 
Garner, Irving (p). Tenderly; Always; A pretty 
girl is like a melody: Cumana; Begin the 
beguine; Tea for two; You are too beautiful; 
Have you met Miss Jones?; Cocktails for two; 
Clair de lune: My melancholy baby: Satan takes 
a holiday; Tico, tico; Smoke gets in your eyes: 
Jalousie: Red sails in the sunset; Love in 
bloom; Ramona: Too marvellous for words; 
Danny Boy; Song of India; Lover; 1 know that 
you know VERVE V-2078 
Gillespie, Dizzy. Joogie boogie; Over the rainbow 
(voc. Austin Cromer) VERVE 89183 
Gospel Light Singers, The (Spiritual) Faith 
reaches out; Lord, I’m coming home to Thee 
ELVITRUE 2141 
Gospel Singers, The Best (Zion Travellers; Kansas 
City Soul Revivers: Friendly Five.) The death 
of Jesus; Stand up for the Lord: Jesus wil 
answer prayer; (FTWK) (12 in. LP) 
DOOTO DL 225 
Harris, Tony. When I get you back; Try this ‘lil 
ole heart EBB 120 
Hawkins, Coleman (ts: Idrees Suleiman, tp; J. J. 
Johnson, tb: Hank Jones. p: Barry Galbraith, 
g; Oscar Pettiford, b; Jo Jones, d.) Chant; 
Juicy fruit; Think deep; Laura; Blue lights: 
Sanctity RIVERSIDE RLP 12-233 
Hawkins, Dale. Baby, baby: Mrs. Merguitoey’s 
daughter CHECKER 876 
Herman, Woody (acc. Barney Kessel). My heart 
reminds me; The one I love 
VERVE V-10102 
Heywood, Eddie. Lies; All about you 
VICTOR 7058 
Hodges, Johnny. Passion; Pretty little girl 
VERVE 89174 
I'm gonna sit right down and write myself a 
letter; Night walk VERVE 10104 
Jefferson, Hilton. Idaho; Danny Boy 


VICTOR 7044 
Jenkins, Duke. Shake it; Where can my loved 
one be? COBRA 5020 


Jones, Jimmy. Heaven in your eyes: The 


whistlin’ man ARROW 717 
Kelly, Pete (Dick Cathcart, tp; Abe Lincoln, tb; 
Matty Matlock, c; Jack Chaney, ts; Ray Sher- 
man, p; George Van Eps, g & bjo; Jud 
DeNaut, b; Nick Fatool, d.). Over there: 
Mandy: They can’t take that away from me; 
Collegiate: Sweet Eloise: O sole mio; La 
Cucaracha; Do you know what it means to 
miss New Orleans; Dixie: Out of nowhere; Old 
Pigeon-toed Joad: Fight on VICTOR LP 1413 
King, B. B. I wonder: I need you so bad 


RPM 498 
Lampkin, Tommy. Three minus one; The 
weather’s stormy EBB 110 


Lenoir, J. B. Five years; What about your 
daughter? CHECKER 874 
Lewis, George (c; Avery Kid Howard, tp; Jim 
Robinson, tb; Alton Purnell, p; Lawrence 
Marrero, bjo; Slow Drag Pavageau, b; Joe 
Watkins, d; intro. by Rev. Alvin Kershaw.) 
Jazz at Vespers: Just a little while to stay; Bye 
and bye: The old rugged cross; Sometimes my 
burden is too hard to bear; Down by the river- 
side; Just a closer walk with Thee; Lord, You've 
been good to me; When the Saints go marching 
in RIVERSIDE 12-230 
Longhair, Professor. Looka, no hair; Baby, let 
me hold your hand EBB 12! 
McLaurin, Bette. What a night for love; Autumn 
leaves ATCO 6099 
McPartland, Jimmy (tp; Tyree Glenn, tb; Pea- 
nuts Hucko, Ernie Caceres, c; Dick Cary, p; 
Al Casamenti, g: Bill Crow, b; Cliff Leeman, 
George Wettling, d.) Oh, didn’t he ramble?; 
Third Street Blues; Sugarfoot strut; Blues my 
naughty sweetie gives to me; The a‘batross; 
Whistle stop; Lackadaisy lazy: Ballin’ the jack; 
Basin Street stomp; Orig. Dixieland one-step; 


WOMAN; LINE EM, etc. 


GO MARCHIN’ IN 


MELODISC RECORDS LTD. 


Two rare albums from the incredible Huddie Ledbetter, King of the Twelve-stringed, Guitar, 
whose songs and style of playing gave birth to the current ‘‘Skiffle’’ craze. Leadbelly, who 
died in 1949, possessed an amazing memory for folk songs and these first two albums taken 
from the American Stinson catalogue are unique collectors’ items. 


Music from the sound-track of the Roger Tilton production 


“JAZZ DANCE” 
Featuring Jimmy Archey (trombone), Jimmy McPartland (trumpet), Pee Wee Russell (clarinet). 
Willie the Lion Smith (piano), Pops Foster (bass), George Wettling (drums) 


JAZZ ME BLUES; BALLIN* THE JACK; ROYAL GARDEN BLUES, WHEN THE SAINTS 


This supremely exciting motion picture (shown on B.B.C. Television) was taken in a New 
York dance hall where the greatest names in Dixieland jazz gather on Saturday nights for a 
ball. The excitement is electric, and the music swings in sympathy. This record is not just | 
another jazz issue—it is an experience! Don’t miss it! 

and don't forget the original Leadbelly EPM 7-52 is still available 


Seasonal Greetings from | 


MELODISC RECORDS LTD. | 


10” 334 r.p.m. Long Player M.L.P. series 
LEADBELLY MEMORIAL ALBUM—Volume I 
GOODNIGHT, IRENE; JOHN HENRY; GOOD MORNING BLUES; ROCK ISLAND LINE: 
ON A MONDAY; AIN’T YOU GLAD; OLD RILEY; HOW LONG BLUES M.L.P. Sil 


LEADBELLY MEMORIAL ALBUM—Volume 2 
MEETING AT THE BUILDING; FIDDLER’S DRAM; BURROW LOVE AND GO; 
TALKING PREACHING; YELLOW GAL; BRING ME LI'L WATER SILVY; WE SHALL 
WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY; GREEN CORN, COW COW YICKY YICKY YEA: 
NOTED RIDER; JULIE & JOHNSON; OUT ON THE WESTERN PLAINS;' BIG FAT 


M.L.P. 512 


M.L.P. 514 


12 Earlham St., London W.C.2 
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Shim-me-sha wabbie, There'll be some 
made EPIC LN 3371 
McRae, Teddy “‘Mr. Bear”. Hold out, baby; 
AMP 3129 
Milbera, Amos. Greyhound, Dear Angel 
ALADDIN 3370 
Myles, Billy. The joker; Honey bee 
EMBER 1026 
Nelson, Vikki. Jusi ome more smile; You can’t 
get away from me VIK 0292 
Page, Hal. Thunder Bird: Sugar Babe 
1601 
Parker, Little Jr. Peaches, Pretty little doll 
DUKE 177 
Perryman, Pasi. Long enough, Nobody loves me 
DUKE 169 
Petty, Eddie “‘Prince’’. That's vou, that’s me; 
Simply crack-up when I'm falling 


GUEST 1003 

Prince, Dolph. Green moss: Blues don’t call my 

name KING 5077 
Ruffin, Riff. Combination; True confession 

EBB i116 


Smith, Huey. Just a lonely clown, Free, singie 
and disengaged ACE 538 
Sous of Jehovah (Spiritual), Teach me Lord: High 
cost of living NASHBORO 610 
Taylor, Professor (Spiritual). Everytime 
I feel the Spirit; Pray TUXEDO 921! 
Taylor, Ted. Everywhere go: -Days are dark 
EBB 113 
Wiggs, Joheny (tp, Emile Christian, th; Ray 
Burke, c; Armand Hug, p; Dr. Edmond 
Souchon, bjo & voc.; Sherwood Mangiapane, b. 
Santo Percora, d.) At the jazzband bail 
Mindin’ my business blues: Bucktown bounce 
In the shade of the old apple tree; Of all the 
wrongs you done to me: Satanis blues; Ole 
miss; Chief Menteur blues; Cammelia Gasper- 
gou, I'm forever blowing bubbies 
GOLDEN CREST CR 302! 
Williams, Rebecca. Picase give me a match. Take 
care of my heart LAMP 2011 
Young Jessie. Make believe; Shuffle in the 
grave! ATCO 610! 
Young Marie. Heartbreak avenue © one but 
some one to think of GUEST 1005 


BRIAN HARVEY 

Candido “Candido the Voicanic’’. Bernie Glow, 
Farmer, Shavers, Nottingham, tpts; Cleve land, 
Rehak, Mitcheli, tbns; Buffington, french horn; 
McAllister, tuba; Jones, piano; Crow, b; Osie 
Johnson, dms. Peanut Vendor; Moonlight in 
Vermont; Take the ‘A’ Train; Lady in red; 
Kinda Darkish; Warm blue stream; Tin-tin-dao 
ABC PARAMOUNT 180 
Castro. Joe. Ed Shink, Gus Johnson, Gleen Pres- 
cott, John Hannan, Phiily Jo Jones. J. C 
Blues; Without you; Doodlin’; Everything I ove: 
You stepped out of a dream; If you could see 
me now; It's you or no one; Angel eyes; Cara- 
van ATLANTIC 1264 
Cohn, AL.-Sims, Zoot. Osie Johnson, Milt Hinton, 
Dave McKenna, Hank Jones, Dick Sherman. 
Mediolistic; Crimea River; A new moon; A 
moments notice: My bives; Sandy's swing; 
Somebody loves me; More bread; Sherm’s 
terms; From A to Z; East of the sun; Tenor 
for two please, Jack RCA VICTOR 1282 
Gryce-Byrd, with Tommy Fianagan, Wendell 
Marshall, Art Taylor, Benny Powell, Julius 
Watkins, Don Butterfie'd, Sahib Shihab, Wade 
Legge. Jimmy Cleveland. Speculation; Over the 
rainbow; Nica’s tempo; Blue concept, Little 

Niles; Sans Souci; I remember Clifford 
COLUMBIA CL998 
Jackson, Chubby. Don Jacoby, Johnny Howell, 
Don Geraci, Joe Silria,. Tommy Shepard, Cy 
Touff, Sandy Mosse, Jimmy Gourley, Don 
Lamond, et., etc. Tiny's blues; Let's talk; 
Mother Knickerbopper Keester Parade; 
Flyin’ the coop; Plymouth rock ARGO 614 
Jazz West Coast Vol. 3. Mulligan Sextet, Hamil- 
ton Quintet, Shank Quartet, Pepper Quartet, 
Baker Sextet, Freeman-Baker Quartet, Cooper 
Quintet, Jim Hall Trio, Phil Urso-Bob Burns 
Group; Freeman-Perkins Group, etc., etc. There 
will never be another you; Mr. Smith goes to 
town; Polka dots and moonbeams; Old Croix: 
Little girl; Love next; Sweet Georgia Brown 
Things aint what they used to be; Too 
marvelous for words: Brother can vou spare 
a dime JAZZTONE Ji274 
Jazz Modes. Julius Watkins, Charlie Rouse, Gildo 


Mahones, Martin Riviera, Ron Jefferson, Chimo 
Pozo, Eileen Gilbert. Baubles, bangles and 
beeds; Autumn leaves; The golden chariot; Let's 
try; Bohemia; Catch her; Hoo tai; Mood in 
scarlet; Linda delia DAWN i117 
Levy Low with Max Bennett and Stan Levey. 
Night and day; Angel eyes; Lou’s blues; 
Yesterdays; Apartment 17; How about you; 
Baubles, bangles and beads; Woodyn’ you Lou; 
We'il be together again; I'll remember April 
RCA VICTORIA 1491 
Most, Sam. Large group including Mettome, 
Stratton, Dorough, Pettiford, etc. Strictly con- 
fidential; Half Nelson; ‘Round midnight; In 
walked Bud; Serpent's tooth; Celia; Confirma- 
tion; Bluebird BETHLEHEM BCP75 
Scott, Tony. Various personnel inc.: Zoot, Gryce, 
Terry, Cully, Coker, Hinton, Wess, etc., etc 
1 found a million dolar baby; Moonlight cock- 
tail; Finger poppin’ blues; Under a blanket of 
blues; Skylark; I'll remember April; The lady 
is a tramp; A blues serenade; Walkin’; I sur- 
render dear; Just one of those things; Time to 
go RCA VICTOR 14582 
Williamson, Claude, with Red Mitchell and Mel 
Lewis. Stella by starlight; Somebody loves me; 
I'll know; The surrey with the fringe on top; 
Polka dots and moonbeams; Hippy; Tea for 
two; Stompin’ at the Savoy; ‘Round midnight; 
Just one of those things; Love is here to stay; 
The song is you BETHLEHEM BCP69 
December 1957 sees the end of my first year 
doing R.A.R. I have enjoyed it and learnt a lot, 
I hope you have. This particular issue includes 
fewer modern records than I had hoped, but, 
time and space have together forced out discs 
which otherwise would have been included. They 
will appear in the January issue 
Most important news item for December is that 
of ABC Paramount. This young progressive com- 
pany who in one year have issued 80 12 in. Lp’s 
will soon have an outlet in the U.K. EMI, who 
control Columbia, Parlophone, etc. are to release 
the catalogue and hope to have the first issue 
available in the new year. 
Here's to a swinging festive season and a 
Wailing New Year B.H 


PETER DAVIES LTD 


JUST JAZZ 


Edited by SINCLAIR TRAILL and THE HON. GERALD LASCELLES 
A lavishly-illustrated symposium of the 1956 international jazz scene, with specially written articles by 


Louis Armstrong; Humphrey Lyttelton, and many others and a complete Jazz Discography for 
1956. Melody Maker says: “Definitely worth giving up one LP for. Buy this book !” 


EDDIE CONDON’S TREASURY OF JAZZ 


Edited by EDDIE CONDON and RICHARD GEHMAN 


Derek Jewell in the Liverpool Daily Post: “It is so good that it makes most other books on the 
subject read and sound like a tin whistle to Louis Armstrong's trumpet.” 


NO COVER CHARGE 


ROBERT SYLVESTER 


A backward look at the nightclubs of New York—the haunt of the notorious gangsters of the era: 
and the background to a vita] phase in the story of jazz. Told by a famous American columnist. 15s. 


38, Bedford Square, London, W.C.|. 
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506 p.p. 30s. 


512 pp. 30s. 
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ONE SWEET LETTER 
FROM YOU 


ORIGINS 
Dear Sir, 

It appears from your August issue that 
Mr. Emmerson, like so many modernists, 
suffers from delusions as to what jazz 
is. Your other correspondent, Mr. 
O'Connell, is quite correct when he says 
that jazz had evolved its own critical 
values before the advent of the modern 
schools and that, by these standards the 
so-called modern jazz is simply not jazz 
at all. 

The modernists’ conceptions of the 
ongins of jazz are not only superficial 
but often erroneous, Jazz was not origin- 
ated by the Negro people but by a small 
section of the Negro population, of New 
Orleans and its immediate surrounds. It 
is a dangerous fallacy to assume, as Mr. 
Emmerson does, that jazz is simply ‘he 
addition of “blues devices”, whatever 
they are, to European music. The fact is 
that the New Orleans Negro evolved a 
completely new music, jazz, whose 
origins are of African character. Just as 
African sculpture gave rise to modern 
schools of pain‘ing and sculpture so 
African musical conceptions of rhythm, 
melody, harmony, polyphony and pitch 
when applied to European instruments 
and material gave rise to jazz. It is 
important that the essential African 
charac'er of jazz be clearly recognised 
because it is an integral part of jazz. The 
blues, whilst not jazz, are one of the 
cornerstones of jazz and are an art form 
developed completely outside European 
conceptions by a section of the Negro 
population of the U.S.A. This sec‘ion 
inhabited the Southern States only, the 
blues being unknown on either the West 
or East Coasts. 

What has the modernis: done ? He has 
removed every trace of the African basis 
of jazz. Instrumentation, material and 
tone have all been altered to suit the 
needs of European orthodoxy. The 
rhythmic base has been replaced by the 
far less subtle crossbeat style in the mis- 
taken belief the jazz rhythm consists 
solely of straight 4/4 time. Polyphony, 
arising from collective improvisation, has 
been replaced by improvised solos against 
an arranged background. These solos are 
often used as a vehicle for the display of 
technical virtuosity devoid of musical 
value. Improvisation is severely limited 
and where permitted is based on 
European harmonic progressions foreign 
to the very nature of jazz. Jazz is basic- 
ally a melodic rather than harmonic 
music, hence Jelly Roll Morton’s dictum 
that the melody must be kept going 
somewhere all the time. One further 
point—I would like to ask _ the 
modemists: Can you have an art form 
devoid of feeling and, therefore, 
emotion? 

The modern movement originated with 
musicians. black and white, who had 
“benefited” from an orthodox European 
musical training. They came from the 
large swing bands or straight from ‘heir 
professors. Many of them _ possessed 
fabulous instrumental techniques and a 
knowledge of European harmony from 


Bach to Schoenberg. None of them had 
even played jazz, nor were they capable 
of so doing, and very few of them had 
more than a superficial knowledge of it. 
How then can Gillespie claim that bop 
is the way he and his friends feel jazz 
when he has never played jazz and is 
incapable of doing so. 

Now we come to Brubeck! No, Mr. 
Emmerson, Brubeck does not play jazz. 
He is a fine pianist and a brilliant im- 
proviser but his work stems directly from 
European orthodox harmony. A quota- 
tion from Bach in one of his solos is not 
out of place for harmonically there is a 
great deal of similarity be:ween them. 
Rather than extending jazz Brubeck is 
extending classical music by reinstating 
improvisation which has become, in the 
realms of classical music, a lost art. 
Many trad. fans make the mistake of 
judging Brubeck by ‘heir standards—and 
tind h:m wanting. This is a mistake be- 
cause they are thereby shutting them- 
selves off from appreciating some bril- 
liant and, at times, exciting music. 

Why is it necessary to attempt to 
justify the work of people like Brubeck 
as jazz? Modern “jazz” is still in its 
infancy and this probably explains why 
the posi:ion to-day is so confused. There 
can be little doubt that a new musical 
form is developing and that its origins 
lie more on the “straight” side of the 
musical world. When this becomes re- 
cognised more fully it wil] evolve its own 
standards. That these standards are 
urgently needed is shown by the large 
number of charlatans and poseurs that 
have appeared and by the nonsensical 
experiments of people like Charlie Min- 
gus. Let us hope to be spared from the 
doctored tape recorded montage of 
sounds that could give rise to something 
like “Concerto for trumpet, Trafalgar 
Square starlings, hyena, steam roller, 
pneumatic drill, bongos and the 9.0 a.m. 
express from Paddington to Swansea”. 
The French can do these things well, but 
they do not pretend that it is music, let 
alone jazz! 

D. G. THOMAS 
Kalulushi, N. Rhodesia. 


WRONG BIAS 
Dear Sir, 

In the November issue of your excel- 
lent publication you printed a letter from 
me entitled ‘Against Humph’. In it occurs 
the phrase ‘with bias’ but this should be 
‘without bias’, otherwise the whole letter 
reads wrongly. Would you please put 
this right in the next issue. 

EDWARD G. BLACK 
Merton Park. 


NEWS OF CARY 
Dear Sir, 

One cannot but agree with Mr. Lightly 
and Politely when he suggests that some- 
one should tell the story of Dick Cary. 
(October issue). I do have notes on him 
which may be of interest to you. . 

Recently he has been with the Bobby 
Hackett group. I had the opportunity to 
hear the band and to talk with them 
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when they were here in Toronto last 
summer. At that time Dick was playing 
piano and doubling on E-flat horn. This 
latter mstrument he plays rather in the 
manner of a trombone which is quite 
effective since the group has no trom- 
bonist. The group has recorded an LP 
for Capitol (T857--Gotham Jazz Scene) 
which -tmecludes not only arrangemen:s by 
Cary but also some originals—he only 
plays the horn as there is a pianist on 
these sessions. Another recent LP on 
which Cary occurs is a very interesting 
one by Jimmy McPartland on the Epic 
label (LN337!—Jimmy McPartland's 
Dixieland). Here despite the fact that he 
is only listed as playing piano Cary can 
be heard on both this instrument and on 
horn. Once again the tunes are a mix- 
ture of standards and originals some of 
which are by Cary. 

While I was in New York recently I 
went along to the Henry Hudson Hotel 
to hear the Hackett group again and 
spoke to Bobby afterwards. He said that 
the band were in the process of record- 
ing an LP with Jack Teagarden as guest 
artist. That should really be something. 
I shall be particularly interested to see 
how Dick will play with a trombone in 
the group. 

GEORGE HULME 
Toronto, Canada. 


HOORAY FOR THE DIARY! 


Dear Sir, 

So poor old Brian Nicholls gets an- 
other knock! Well, at least the Novem- 
ber knock from John B. Harvey had 
some construc‘ive criticism behind it, but 
the one from Mr. Graham Stewart in JJ 
for August held little beyond bitter 
sarcasm, So, to tip the scales the other 
way may I say I always enjoy Jazzman’s 
Diary, and it’s of‘en the first thing I 
read each month. 

To be more precise, congratulations 
to Brian for his pieces for January and 
August 1956. These strike me as being 
little classics of jazz commentary, and 
when ‘ole man gloom settles on me I 
often chase him away digging out these 
issues and laffin’ me blinkin’ ‘ead off. 

Therefore, hooray for Nicholls and 
long may he scribble ! 

Finally, ‘o Mr. Stewart, regarding that 
sneer “Perhaps he could be forgiven 
these points if only his writings were of 
a professional standard * Well old 
man, do let me know if at any time you 
have published anything which compares 
with the Nicholls vintage for January 
and August 1956. Before you tear down 
it is advisable to know how to build. 


Ruislip. 
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File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


| 
| 


| Here is the ideal method with which to 
| preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
| JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
| received, giving full protection and obvi- 
ating loss or damage. 

This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth, 

The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13/6 post free 


| Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JOURNAL Ltd. 
| The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Continued from page 33 


it seems a pity that, for technical reasons, 
the author was unable to bring the book 
up-to-date for this new adition. 

The book endeavours, to show the 
connection between jazz music, and the 
people who play and enjoy it. In ful- 
filling this function, Mr. Lang goes 
through all the familiar early history 
from New Orleans, via Chicago, Kansas 
City and New York to the swing era. 
ending abruptly on a reference to the 
now forgotten Petrillo recording ban in 
1942. This is unfortunate since the period 
which immediately followed not only 
confounded many of Mr. Lang's politic- 
cally tinged theories, but also marked a 
revolution in jazz, both as regards de- 
velopment, and also in the various forms 
of the revivalist movement. Some com- 
pensation is offered in a_ perceptive 
chapter on the blues which contains a 
number of interesting quotes from the 
lyrics of blues and work songs. Eight 
well reproduced photographs and a list 
of sixty blues recordings pertaining to 
the text round off an interesting if some- 
what dated volume. 


A HANDBOOK OF JAZZ 
-(Barry Ulanoy. Price 28s.) 

An excellent (250 pp.) composition of 
jazz facts, covering the elements, schools. 
instruments and musicians etc. There is 
a list of necessary records which comes 
in two sizes, depending on your pocket; 
and a capsule history. The list of musi- 
cians is broad in concept, but by no 
means as complete as Feather’s “Ency- 
clopedia”. There are one or two goofs; 
e.g. Gene Rainey for Gene Ramey, and 
Don Elliott plays mellophone not meli- 


Continued foot of next column. 


RECORD REVIEWS 
Continued from page 28 


George's relaxed, sensitive piano playing, 
includes some excellent bassing by 
Teddy Kotick. Nothing outstanding 
about “But George”—just a mediocre 
theme with palatable solos. 


K.G. 
Donald Byrd (tpt), Phil Woods (alto), George 
Wallington (pno), Teddy Kotick (bs), Art Taylor 
(drs). 


TOMMY WHITTLE QUARTET 
Cabin In The Sky—The Finisher 
(H.M.V. POP 379. 78 rpin. 6s. 34d.) 


“Cabin” is taken fairly slow, ensemble 
style, tenor and piano in block, which 
makes it sound a commercial treatment. 
[ would have preferred the tempo 
slower with Tommy improvising in the 
Byas tradition which he does so well. 
The piano here gets the shine and treats 
the opportunity with restraint and good 
taste, There is a lack of presence in the 
bass sound. 

The “Finisher” is opened and closed 
with a firey riff in the minor mode and 
features Whittle’s tenor with a tom-tom 
backing. When the piano plays anything 
with the tenor it is clean and exact. A 
good performance from not very excit- 
ing arrangements. B.B. 

Tommy Whittle (tnr), Eddie Thompson (pno), 
Brian Brocklehurst (bs), Jackie Dougan (drs). 


phone. Definitely a worthwhile buy. 
Metronome Yearbook 1953/54/55. 
Price 7s. 6d. each. 
Metronome Yearbook 1957. Price 9s. 
1957 Newport Jazz Festival Book. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
(The above are available only from 
Dobell’s Jazz Record Shop, 77, Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C.2.) 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié). 
1/6 per copy. Some back issues available. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas. Delaunay) — 25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Back issues 1950-51 available, price 1/8d 
per copy, post free. Selection of back issues 1955-56 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.). 


JAZZ JOURNAL. 1956 complete-bound, 35/-, post 1/6. 
JAZZ MAGAZINE from Buenos Aires. Price 9d per copy. 
PICK-UP. June 1947 and Sept. 1947 issues available, price 6d 


RECORD CHANGER. 30/- per year. Latest issue (Vol. 15. 
No. 2) or back nos. available, 2/6 post free. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Louis Armstrong. Duke Ellington, Ear! 
Hines, Josh White. On art paper. 10d each, 2d postage. Ma 
Rainey (4 colours on art paper), 1/- each, 2d postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Big Fat Ham. Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ 
Boy Blues. The Crave. The Naked Dance. The Miserere. 
Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You Knew. My 
Home Is In a Southern Town. Buddy Bolden’s Blues. 3/3 


per copy, post free. 


FROM : JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE, 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 


USE OF DARKROOM AND ENLARGER REQUIRED 
EVENINGS AND WEEK-ENDS by experienced photo- 
grapher, 35mm. only. Write to T. Standish, 26, Westbourne 
Terrace, London, W.2. 


YOUNG LADY 21, wishes to correspond with anyone, any- 
where, hobbies modern jazz piano records, reading, 
practically anything. Write Jill Blackman, 32, Woodland 
Avenue, Long Riding Estate, Shenfield, Essex, England. 


BENNY GOODMAN DISCOGRAPHY — 100 only — 63 
duplicated foolscap pages—quotes English issues only— 
Index available later—4s. Od. post paid from Fry (Disco- 
graphy), 28, Glenburn Road, Kingswood, Bristol. 


TAPE RECORDISTS. — WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER. Discs Made from Your Tapes. — SAPPHIRE 
RECORDINGS, 195, Kings Cross Road. London. W.C.1. 


LONELINESS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage 
Partners. All districts and ages. Write for Brochure with 
actual photos to:— EDNA HANSON, DENTON, 
MANCHESTER. 


Why not buy your Christmas cards from “CARAVAN”, inter- 
national friendship movement. Samples, 2/6, 5/-. 84, St. 
Thomas’s Road, London, N.4 
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The Swing Shop 


DON’T SAY WE DIDN’T WARN YOU! 


In the near future, chiefly for reasons outside those which normally decide yearly deletions, very many highly 
desirable jazz records are to be withdrawn from sale. It is unlikely that they will be reissued. So that collectors 
may become fully aware of the seriousness of the situation, we have prepared a comprehensive list of the items 
concerned (about 8 pages foolscap). We shall be pleased to supply copies at 6d. each, together with details of our 
RECORD CLUB, through which any records and jazz books may be obtained advantageously. Write now . . 
stocks of the deletions are limited. 


HERE ARE A FEW SPECIAL LP’S CURRENTLY IN STOCK (post free) 


MAX KAMINSKY (w. PeeWee, Mole, Wettling, Sullivan, Lesberg) Hot Time In the Old T./ 
Lonesome Rd./Fidgety Ft./Never Touched Me/Tavern in the T./Mix Max/Stuyvesant Bl./etc. 12” 59/6 
DJANGO REINHARDT (w. QHCF, etc) I Can’t Give You . . ./I’se a Muggin’/Oriental Sh./ 
After Y. Gone/Limehouse BI./Stardust/Presentation Stomp/Sweet Chorus/Nagasaki/& five more 12” 59/6 
HARRY BLONS’ DIX. GROUP (78 rpm LP .. . extremely hi-fi, ideal for demonstration) My 


Inspiration/Dallas Bl./Clt. Marmalade/Bonnie Lies over the Ocean/Panama/etc. 12” 59/6 
MUGGSY SPANIER & HIS RAGTIMERS The 16 famous titles all on one 12” LP 59/6 
JOE NEWMAN (w. Basie group) Bl. on the Champs Elysees/Girl Called Regnior/etc. 10” 39/6 
LESTER YOUNG & K.C.5. 3 Little Words/4 o’Clock Drag/JoJo/I Got Rhythm /etc, etc. 10” 39/6 
SAMMY PRICE (w. Dickenson, Pete Brown, J. Jones, etc) Jonah Whales Again/Stormy W./etc. 10” 39/6 
SONNY BOY WILLIAMSON Dealing With the Devil/ Wartime BI./Mellow Chick/5 others 10” 39/6 
BIG MACEO Chi. Breakdown/County Jail/Texas Stomp/Maceo’s 32-20/4 others 10” 39/6 
BUNK JOHNSON N.O. BAND Sobbin’ BI./Shine/Sometimes My Burden . . . /5 others 10” 39/6 
CHARLIE PARKER Lover Man/Bebop/The Gypsy/ Bird of Paradise/6 others 10° 39/6 
BILLIE HOLIDAY Fine & Mellow/Right to Sing the Blues/Strange Fruit/I Love My Man etc. 39/6 


NEW BOOKS (postage extra) 


JAZZ DIRECTORY Vol. 6 (other vols., except No. 1, in stock) 12/6 
A GLIMPSE AT THE PAST (Michael Wyler) Historyof fourteen early record companies 7/6 
FATHER OF THE BLUES (W. C. Handy) 25/- 


Don’t forget! Wherever you live and whatever you require in jazz, drop a line now 


to 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 


J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


P.S. MAY WE WISH ALL OUR CUSTOMERS AND FRIENDS EVERYWHERE 
“A VERY MERRY CHRISTMAS”! 
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BARNEY KESSEL—SHELLY HINES—etc. 
BRING YOU A , 


Swinging Christmas 


WITH THE BEST JAZZ MONEY CAN BUY 


“ye EIGHT GREAT JAZZ LP.’s TO PLAY OUT 1957 % 


‘TO SWING OR NOT TO SWING?’ | JAZZ WEST COAST (Vol. 2) 
Barney Kessel A Sensational follow-up to the 
at his best ever! best-selling Vol. |. ! 
LAC 12058 LAE 12061 


‘ HOAGY SINGS CARMICHAEL ” 


GREAT ARTIST — GREAT SONGS — GREAT ACCOMPANIMENT 
OUTSTANDING TREATMENT — VA — ALL-STAR LINE-UP 


‘SHELLY MANNE AND HIS MEN’ | TWO DEGREES EAST- 
Titles include: THREE DEGREES WEST 


‘ ’ ’ ‘ ’ JOHN LEWIS, BILL PERKINS, PERCY HEATH, 
CHICO HAMILTON, JIM HALL 


LAC 12062 Who needs more ? LAE 12065 


EARL ‘FATHA’ PLAYS FATS WALLER 
THE WALLER FAVOURITES REVITALISED BY THE HINES TOUCH 


LAE 12067 


FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO | THE GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 


FIREHOUSE STOMP & TIGER RAG | MORE MULLIGAN MUSIC 
First rate tour Souvenir 


| includes “ OPEN COUNTRY” 
LAG 12079 | LAE 12080 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD., 113 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, SW3. Tel: KNI 4256/7/8/9. 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent. 
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